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One of Ourselves. 


By L. B. Watrorp, 


Avtuor oF ‘Mr. Smirn,’ &c, 


CHAPTER X. 


‘] NEVER SAY SUCH THINGS,’ 


 . gee a rum ‘un,’ quoth Mr, Stephen Farrell, having heard 

accounts, and listened with his head on one side; ‘a good 
‘un, but a rum ’un’ (needless to say he alluded to Mrs. Tom), 
‘Who would have thought she—oh, I’m agreeable ; Lord Umfre- 
ville’s nieces may enter the Farrell family and welcome for me; 
but I must say I shouldn’t have thought they were Priscilla’s 
sort.’ 

‘Priscilla’s sort? What is Priscilla’s sort?’ Mrs, Stephen 
turned upon him sharply. ‘That is just what I should like to 
know,’ cried she, ‘ First of all, she must impose upon us a pert 
little upstart, beneath Charles in every way ; 

‘Aye, aye; but Charles was damaged goods, you must re- 
member; Charles had been round the market, and no bidders, 
He had to come down in price. Now, Bill; there is no doubt 
Bill is many cuts ahead of his brother. Younger, better-looking, 
cleverer, richer; Bill ought to do something smart.’ 

‘If only he could be got out of Priscilla’s hands.’ 

‘ Priscilla’s hands? You think Priscilla runs him ?’ 

* He lets her run him, as you call it. At least it looks as if he 
did.’ 

1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co, 
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‘It was a nuisance his being away from the bank to-day,’ 
ruminated her husband. ‘ We couldn’t think where he was; and 
those oafs, his brothers, knew nothing; and there was a big bit of 
business on 

‘Could you not manage it?’ She resented the implied 
helplessness. 

‘ * Well, no; I knew nothing about it. Fact is, Bill has all 
sorts of irons in the fire the rest of us don’t know about. He does 
pretty much as he chooses at the bank nowadays. Of course I 
don’t pretend to keep aw fait with all that goes on. Life wouldn’t 
be worth the living if one had to toil and moil as those grubbers 
do—but hang it all! that’s what they’re for. They like it. Then 
they ought to stick to it, say I. Not go junketing off after 
luncheon parties and petticoats, just when they’re most wanted ; 
just on a day when I happen to be up, too;’ the grievance swelling 
in size as he dilated on it. ‘Tom fooled about, pretending to 
know a lot, and knowing less than a boot-black; while Charles 
just sat and grinned, like the vacant ass he is. Billy would have 
had it all at his finger-ends. We waited and waited for him; but 
he never came.’ 

‘We left him at Beech Hall.’ 

And at Beech Hall Billy remained ; he did not accompany the 
Misses Colvin home, as Mrs. Tom, all elation, half expected he 
would ; he returned to the roomy arm-chair and her society ; and 
there he was found by Thomas at the close of the day. 

Thomas came in somewhat grumpy. ‘ You here?’ For he 
had clean forgotten the luncheon party, though told about it often 
enough ; and it was annoying to find that if not actually himself 
in fault, some of Stephen’s ill-humour might have: been averted 
by a timely wire. ‘ Botheration!’ he now muttered, audibly. 

Billy, however, was perfectly placid, even when the ‘ Bothera- 
tion’ was explained, and twisting his watch-chain, yawned as his 
brother spoke. ‘All right, old fellow; no harm done.’ 

‘It was Stephen who made the row,’ continued Thomas; 
don’t think it was I, or Charles. We said it was no matter; but 
Stephen--—’ 

‘ Stays away six days out of seven, and is angry because I am 
away on the seventh, Let him cuss!’ said Billy, blandly. 
Priscilla had been called away. 

‘If only I had remembered you were here!’ 
‘Don’t worry yourself. It would have made no difference.’ 
‘I could have sent for you.’ 
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‘You could,’ 


‘I suppose you would have come?’ said Thomas, looking at 
him. 

‘Do you?’ said Billy, looking back. And the next day he 
took the business in hand, and simply played with it, while the 
rest looked on. He had known all along that it would come to a 
head on the day in question, and that with Mr. William Farrell 
absent, nothing could be done. It was time to show other people 
besides the Farrells who and what Mr. William was, 

Hitherto he had been content to assume an apparently minor 
part, and to interpose the two bulky forms of the elder partners— 
and Stephen’s when Stephen chose—between himself and the 
business world. ‘My brothers think’ this and that, had been 
well received by all parties concerned, and fell so sweetly on the 
ears of the said brothers themselves, that they thought, compla- 
cently, whatever was required of them. 

To each other they would laugh, it is true; Thomas poking 
fun at Charles, when Charles, after a few minutes of Billy, would 
be turned right round from any previous opinion—and Charles 
retorting on Thomas, when the same thing happened to him, only 
taking a little longer time, because Thomas was more self- 
opinionated ; but they fondly hoped that no one beyond themselves, 
and possibly Stephen, whose expression when he looked at Charles 
generally conveyed ‘ Ass,’ and sometimes more, had any suspicion 
of the secret leading-rein. 

Thomas, in particular, believed in himself profoundly. ‘ Poor 
Charles never had much head ;’ he would pull up his shirt collar, 
and puff out his full cheeks with a sense of compassionate 
superiority ; ‘good fellow, but simple. Not much good to ws, eh, 
brother Bill ?’ 

Brother Bill would gravely smile. 

‘Wouldn’t say so to any one else for the world,’ pursued 
Thomas ; ‘but the fact is, poor old Charles ’—rubbing his great 
chin—‘ well, he’s just poor old Charles,’ concluded he. 

‘Never gives any trouble,’ said the other, good-naturedly. 

‘No, no; never does that. Trouble? Oh, no—oh, no. 
Allows you and me to do the thinking for him, though. Shows 
his sense. Whatever he tonches for himself—his own private 
little specs—are enough for him, I fancy. He keeps pretty 
quiet about them too,’ with a chuckle. 

And perhaps something of the kind had barely transpired, 
when a card would be brought into the private parlour, and 
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Thomas, all in a fluster, would beg Billy, who was slipping away, 
to stop and see the visitor, and—and—answer if there were 
anything to answer, anything important—in fact, if there were 
any information, or guidance, or discretion required, to supply it. 

After the interview, Thomas would be himself again, and his 
‘I—I—I’ proclaim to all within earshot how cleverly he had 
carried through the new transaction, what tact he had shown, 
what sound discernment and shrewd foreknowledge. 

But the head clerk knew, and they all knew, to the last entered 
boy in the office, who it was that stood at Mr. Thomas’s elbow all 
the time. 

Billy, then, is a quiet, unassuming gentleman, who, having 
been born into the world ten years after his brothers, has no mind 
to forget the respect due to them, nor to affront their simplicity 
by any display of superior wisdom. 

He has an easy temper and a kindly nature. He would not 
hurt anybody’s feelings; and if there is one thing in the world 
he loathes, it is a quarrel, His maxim is, ‘ People will be pleasant 
to you, if you are pleasant to them ;’ which, of course, is just as 
true as it can be, only some folks don’t know the truth when they 
see it. 

Both of Billy’s -brothers are fond of him; he never argues 
with them, never browbeats them, never for a moment is rude 
and disagreeable even when they make mistakes. He laughs 
when Charles comes, nearly weeping, to confess some terrible 
blunder in the machinery which Thomas has thundered out he 
won’t be responsible for, Billy pats the drooping shoulder kindly. 
The blunder is remedied in a trice. Charles goes home to tell 
Emma what a splendid fellow brother Bill is. 

When Mr. Stephen Farrell comes into the bank with an air 
as though bestowing a benediction by the mere fact of his pre- 
sence, Billy shows none of the covert restiveness which is all too 
plainly discernible on the countenances of the other partners. 
‘ We don’t want you ; be hanged to you!’ intimate Thomas’s bushy 
eyebrows, standing out in unmistakable, impotent resentment. 

‘We would gladly send you your money, if you would only be 
so very good and kind as to keep away,’ is perceptible in Charles’s 
alarmed smile, Billy alone is neither timid nor discomposed. 

Thomas may be heard breathing over his desk—he always 
breathes hard when Stephen comes in with his glossy hat, and 
his Poole coat, and his allusions to the Carlton—but he is not 
obliged to say anything beyond ‘How d’ye-do?’ if William is 
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present ; the latter has plenty of cheerful talk; makes no pre- 
tence of being up to his ears in work; Stephen says he is the 
only one of the lot who has any manners in him. 

‘And he is the only one that Lord Umfreville would be civil 
to, supposing he does go in for one of those girls,’ confided he, 
a few days after the luncheon party. ‘Billy would go down 
fairly enough. He is not much to look at; still, I’ve seen worse. 
He’s not smart—hang it all, who could be smart, grubbing in the 
City all day ?—but I daresay he’d do. Backed by his money; 
yes, he'd do. Of course if it weren’t for the money he’d be 
nothing,’ which was candid at any rate. 

When their father spoke like this, Maud and Mildred sat by 
never uttering a word. 

Perhaps he would glance towards them, wondering whether 
no amount of disparagement would elicit a spark from those 
imperturbable countenances? It never did. 

Once he fell to praising Billy. A man with his brains had a 
future before him ; always seemed to know by instinct the right 
thing to do; was never at fault even in strange waters; was 
worth all the rest of the Farrells, including himself—with a 
laugh—put together. The daughters listened in silence. 

‘I really think you overrate your cousin,’ said his wife, coldly. 

‘ And even that,’ muttered the baftled father, ‘failed to move 
them,’ 

There had been a time, he was sure of it, when he had heard 
William Farrell quoted and referred to with animation; and he 
never heard this now. He nodded to himself thoughtfully. 

It was clear to him that Billy did not mean to marry into the 
Farrell ring. But Lord Umfreville’s nieces—he always thought 
of them as Lord Umfreville’s nieces—would be new ground; and 
though he was irritated at the new ground having been shot 
over, as it were, on an unlucky day for himself, he presently re- 
covered beneath the reflection that a young man was a young 
man, and could hardly be expected to be cool and calculating if 
love-making were the order of the day. 

When it was proved that nothing had been lost by the 
junior partner’s defalcation, he was ready to welcome Bet, Poll, or 
Georgie, as the case might be. 

In a month’s time he called at The Nook to see how things 
were getting on. 

‘Mr. Farrell,’ announced Simmons; and Bet, who was alone 
in the drawing-room, started from her seat, blushing visibly. 
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We have said that our poorlittle untutored girls had never learned 
not to blush, 

Mr. Farrell? Could it be that Bet had been expecting a 
Mr. Farrell? She had gone out early, in her best frock and hat, 
having made the excuse of an errand ; and Poll and Georgie had 
also left the house when she returned to it. 

But why return so soon? Certainly there was no reason why 
she should not, having despatched her business and found no one 
at home to cause delay—but the afternoon was warm and fine, 
and knowing her sisters had an engagement elsewhere, it would 
have been natural to prolong her own outing. Take a spin along 
the lanes for instance; for there was neither wind nor dust, and 
her bicycle was in fine working order? 

Bet, however, had flown swiftly home. 

And she was sitting in the low window seat, reading, when 
Stephen was announced ; and the room was in perfect order, and 
as sweet with flowers, and radiant with summer air and sunshine, 
as Mrs. Tom’s more sumptuous domain was wont to be. 

‘Don’t let me disturb you,’ quoth Stephen, with a sharp smile 
to himself—for why all this blushing and panting ?—and was 
there not undeniable disappointment, causing the former to die 
away even before the proper greeting had been stammered out ? 

‘I understand; you are expecting some nice young friend, 
your bosom friend, to come for a sit and a chat ; and you are all 
alone, meaning to be cosy and comfortable, and have him, I mean 
her, all to yourself——’ 

‘ No—no, indeed ; I—I am expecting no one.’ 

(‘If you're not, I'll eat my hat, chuckled he, inwardly.) 
Aloud, ‘ Do young ladies, then, always look so charming, and have 
their rooms so charming, and sisters out of the way , 

‘They are not—not out of theway. They will be in directly.’ 

(‘Shot told, twinkled he. ‘Knew they were out,’ 
triumphantly.) Aloud, ‘Come now, my dear Miss Colvin, tell 
me honestly, shall I not be intruding? Send an old fellow about 
his business if it suits you, my dear. Don’t stand on ceremony 
with me. My girls don’t. They tell me very coolly when they 
want the drawing-room for themselves and their young lady 
friends—-only lady friends, you understand,’ with jocular signifi- 
cance; ‘and it is as much as my place is worth not to bundle off 
in double-quick time. But if I may just sit down for a minute ?’ 
—sinking into an easy chair, and putting down hat and stick. 
‘Why did you come if you are not to sitdown?’ By this 
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time Bet had recovered herself, and made a feint of saucy 
repartee. ‘I am afraid you are disappointed at finding only me. 
It happened that I went out early and came in’—the door bell 
rang as she spoke. Stephen, looking at her, saw that the blood 
rushed to her face, and that all the gaiety faded from her smile. 
Her hand, which had been pushing forward a chair, seemed 
arrested in its motion, and after a minute dropped to her side. 

‘That’s the friend,’ cried he, playfully. ‘And it was a fib, 
then. Oh, my dear younglady, you are very good and polite, but it 
was a fib, you know; and as for my staying on here to spoil the 
téte-ci-téte! Just wait till the friend comes in,’ with his eye on 
the door, amused anticipation on his countenance. 

But, of course, the last person he expected to see was his 
cousin William. And, dear me! how unfortunate it was that he 
should have taken such a foolish idea into his head—(this on 
Bet’s part }—for if nothing had been said, and the two men had 
only chanced to hit on the same day to call, she would have been 
quite at her ease, minding nothing, since there was nothing to 
mind, whereas now she could have sunk into the earth, and yet 
joy—she knew it—-was painted on her countenance. 

If only the one Mr, Farrell had waited till the other had 
gone ! 

Or if Billy had come first, and Stephen merely found him 
there—not discovered that he was being awaited there ! 

Or if Poll and Georgie would come in---come quickly in, and 
put to flight all suspicions of that dreadful solitude a deux which 
the interloper had already prevented ever coming into being! 

Despite the vexation of it, however, she could not, worse luck, 
maintain a proper frigidity of demeanour. She knew just how 
she ought to behave, and nearly strangled herself in trying to 
keep back explanations and exclamations, ‘I know I ought to 
be calm—TI know I ought to be cool,’ she kept reiterating in her 
own ears; but they were burning hot; and of what good is it 
to restrain a flow of volubility, when she has to correct every 
second word she speaks ? 

All the time she can see (as who could not ?) how well he be- 
haves—be sure there is only one ‘ he ’—and how nice he looks. 
If he has been in any way taken aback by the sight of another 
manly form reposing in his chair—his chair, mind you—he 
shows nothing of it; if he would rather have anyone else in the 
world there than his cousin Stephen, no one would ever dream 
that such were his sentiments. 
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He is making a call; Mr. Stephen Farrell is also making a 
call. In a small neighbourhood, nothing is more likely than that 
neighbours should meet, and ‘What? you ran away from the 
shop, too?’ cries one to the other, all geniality—‘ Come, that’s 
grand. We can neither of us cast a stone at theother. Does your 
brother ever play truant, Miss Colvin?’ And the speaker looks 
round him with such a free, unconscious air, that poor Bet, who 
for all her admiration of such aplomb would as soon have had him 
ever so slightly embarrassed, feels her heart sink a little. 

And can it be only one short month since she and Poll and 
Georgie were vying with each other, in this very room, as to who 
should make the wittiest suggestions and invent the drollest 
nicknames at the expense of this friend whose presence now 
transforms the very atmosphere, whose slightest wish is law, 
whose every word and look are caught and treasured ? 

How interesting the book is which Mr. Farrell recommends, 
How delightfully he talks about it. He was at ‘ the House’ last 
night; the three read aloud to each other the debate which had 
such an auditor, rescuing the paper from Simmins, whose lawful 
prey it had become. 

If he himself brings out a paper, or a magazine, as he does 
occasionally, when something in it strikes his eye as likely to 
amuse, it is in someone’s hands all day long. As for the 
beautiful flowers? They had no idea such flowers could be had 
in London. 

Billy tells them about Covent Garden; and from Covent 
Garden goes on to describe operas, theatres, fancy-dress balls—it 
appears he is quite a man of fashion in his own way. 

The three little brown birds sit round and pick up every crumb 
as it falls; chippering about it to each other afterwards, as if no 
one else had even known anything of the kind before. 

He is such a traveller, too; twice has he been in India, and 
once across the Rocky Mountains. He knows the Continent as 
well as his own street. When the new railway to China is opened, 
he means to be one of the very first passengers. 

Some day he must show them his collection of odds and ends. 
Their brother must bring them to tea at his ‘diggings’! When 
they tell Lionel this, he is not quite sure about it; he will inquire 
and see if such a thing can be done. 

‘But Mr. Farrell has asked us, Lionel.’ 

‘I don’t consider the Farrells know everything,’ says Lionel, 
loftily. Lionel is not quite so keen on the new friend as his 
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sisters are, but supposes it is all right, and that he is after one of 
them, and, of course, if they can put up with his being old—they 
shout at the idea. 

Old! He is not old at all. They don’t quite know his age, but 
he is a great, great deal younger than either of his brothers, and 
you would not call them old? 

Lionel holds his tongue. He remembers, though they seem 
to have forgotten, that a very few weeks ago Billy was a ‘ poor 
old thing’ and a ‘funny old creature,’ when, thinking they were 
going a little too far in their ridicule, he had warned them to take 
care or people would talk. They had shrieked with laughter over 
his solemn face. 

And he notices that they invariably now speak of ‘ Mr. Farrell.’ 
That tells him more than all the rest. He quietly takes occasion 
to look over Mr. Farrell. 

Of course Billy is all right as to character, principles, and so 
forth. Mrs. Tom spontaneously and effusively pours forth enough 
to supply a dozen testimonials, and it requires no art to lead her 
on, for dear William, as we know, is only second to dear Thomas, 
and has latterly left dear Charles far behind. Common repute 
speaks of the youngest brother as the man at the bank; beyond 
a doubt the cleverest and the richest of the three. ‘Of course 
he is, confound him !’ says Stephen, referring to the latter point. 
‘What has he got tospend upon ? ’—savagely, thinking of his new 
cart shed, and the rise in labourers’ wages. 

That is all right, then; and the man is well-mannered and 
pleasant enough; and though, of course, the Farrell family is 
nothing in point of birth, ‘ What good has our birth ever done 
us?’ reflects poor Lionel, dismally. 

But he can’t make out which of the sisters is the one, and 
nobody takes pains to enlighten him. 

‘Is it Bet ?’ he asks of Georgie. 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ says she, with a snap of her pretty teeth. 

‘Is it Georgie?’ he demands of Poll. 

“What do you mean?’ Poll looks at him with stupid eyes. 

He can get nothing out of them. 

And being away at his work all day, and very seldom coming 
into contact with the person in question, who rarely finds his 
way to The Nook after six o'clock, there is nothing for it but 
patience. 

To confess the truth, Lionel is philosophical on the subject. 
Billy, then, has been turned into ‘ William Farrell,’ ‘Mr. 
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Farrell,’ or simply ‘he’; and so far there is only one sentiment 
in the bosoms of the little flock regarding this ‘he.’ They have 
not got beyond the stage of fervent admiration and enthusiasm 
which all may share. 

‘We were silly!’ cries Georgie. ‘Sometimes I can hardly 
believe we could have been so silly. Do you remember ’ and 
she proceeds to conjure up retrospective visions which can be 
easily imagined. 

‘Do you remember that first day ?’ says Bet. Ah! how often 
have they remembered that first day, and talked it over and 
over ! 

After a pause the speaker proceeds vivaciously : 

‘ How cross we were at having to go down to Mrs. Tom. And 
how we laughed when it dawned upon us what she had come for. 
Poll wouldn’t see the joke at first , 

‘I don’t now,’ quoth Poll, stolidly. 

‘Oh, but you were in it afterwards. Don’t pretend you were 
not. I grant you, you said he had a good nose and eyes, and 
talked well, and all that, but you went in for the Billy Handicap 
—at least, you wouldn’t go in for it, which comes to the same 
thing. Georgie, isn’t it the same thing? The Billy Handicap! 
How strange it sounds!’ continued Bet, smiling round. Billy 
had been particularly delightful that day, and she fancied—no 
matter what she fancied, 

‘No one would enjoy hearing of it more than he would 
himself, affirmed Georgie. ‘I wish we could tell him. It is 
quite a pity that he cannot hear it, can never help us with it,’ 
regretfully. ‘He would make up all sorts of variations if he 
only knew.’ 

‘ He is so quick at catching up a thing,’ murmured Bet. 

‘He knows quite a heap of our jokes now,’ proceeded her 
sister. ‘He said to me the other day, he found other girls so stiff 
and dull; and that we quite spoilt him for their society, or some- 
thing of that kind.’ 

‘Mrs. Tom said he told her that we were so clever,’ said Bet, 
with an apologetic, disbelieving, almost condemnatory smile. ‘I 
didn’t suppose the Farrells would think us clever. When I am at 

Hay Farm I feel inferior the whole time. It doesn’t matter what 
is going on, I know nothing about it; and you two know less, 
added she, a little unnecessarily. 

‘I don’t mind feeling inferior to—him.’ Georgie drummed 
with her fingers on the table. ‘Besides,’ added she, with spirit, 
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‘if he tells Mrs. Tom we are clever, what business have the 
Stephens to say we are not?’ 

That settled the question. 

And whatever the rest of the Hay Farm people might think, 
our little sisters were certainly in favour with Paterfamilias of that 
ilk. He would come into the drawing-room when he heard they 
were there. He called at The Nook—he who never called any- 
where. Wherefore let us now return to him in his cosy corner 
there, delighted with his luck and his perspicuity, and feeling very 
much as if he had got a good stall at the theatre, and the play 
might now begin. 

Even from the first the play was fairly amusing. He had 
‘caught on’ to the situation, and-saw in it something which made 
all the customary trifling take colour and life. He was not 
deceived by cool composure on the one hand, nor ineffectual 
struggles after the same on the other. 

‘ What a lovely day!’ said Bet. 

‘ Just the day for the country !’ said Billy. 

‘Just the day for the two of them!’ chuckled the third 
person. 

Then he entered the arena briskly, saying to himself that he 
would play the young folks fair, and not make his presence more 
mal &@ propos than could be helped. He was not going away— 
no, no; they could not expect that. Besides, a hasty exit would 
have been tactless and senseless, altogether a false move. But 
he would affect to see nothing and keep the ball going. 

Presently he bethought him of an idea. He recollected Lord 
Umfreville. He thought Lord Umfreville might metaphorically 
take another chair at the séance; and, as it happened, he had 
seen his lordship that morning in town. 

‘ We never see him,’ said Bet, with something of Lionel’s look. 
But, perhaps because any subject was better than no subject, and 
Lionel was not present, she hesitatingly subjoined : ‘ What—is he 
about ?’ 

It was nothing to her, nor to any of them what their uncle 
was about; made no odds whether he were in the world or out of 
it; but Mr. Stephen meant well, and oh! talk she must. 

‘Only had a glimpse of him in a hansom,’ admitted the 
banker, serenely; ‘nodded as we passed each other. Seemed 
odd to see your uncle in the city.’ 

At which William Farrell smiled to himself. He knew odder 
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things. Knew, moreover, or could guess what had brought the 
noble lord to Mincing Lane on that particular morning. 

‘You should get him to come and see you out here,’ suggested 
Stephen, twirling his watch-chain ; ‘ pretty little place this. I 
dare say now, he has no idea that you are so charmingly ensconced.’ 
(‘The thing would be to bring about a family reconciliation,’ 
reflected he.) 

‘ But we don’t know him ;’ Bet lifted two clear, truthful eyes, 
and surveyed the speaker, steadily. ‘I don’t think you under- 
stand; we have never even seen him. My mother’s relations don’t 
care for us. There is only one old aunt, and she looked upon us 
as a charity,’ the flush deepening on her cheek as she spoke. 
‘She gave us old clothes, and lectured us ; we used to hate going 
to her house, and now that we have one of our own, we wouldn’t 
go near her——’ 

‘I dare say, I daresay. An old cat. And you and your sisters 
were frisky kittens, I’ll warrant you,’ facetiously. ‘ But the cruel 
aunt might be more civil now——’ 

‘ Now that we don’t need her.’ 

‘Just so, The way of the world, my dear young lady. ’Tisa 
queer thing,’ continued Stephen, in musing accents, ‘that hangers- 
on are universally barred. That is—I mean ’ for a muttered 
ejaculation had caught his ear, and a hitherto motionless figure 
suddenly started forward. 

He looked round, saw Billy’s face, and experienced a sort of 
shock, 

‘Of course I did not mean you,’ he stammered in confusion. 
‘A mere—mere general statement.’ (‘Confound you! what are 
you looking at me like that for?’ reddening, in spite of himself, 
beneath William’s scorn.) 

‘We were hangers-on,’ said Bet, simply. The same scorn and 
the smothered oath were so soothing to her heart that involun- 
tarily she addressed William and in a manner appealed to him. 
‘We couldn’t help it. My poor father-—-—’ 

‘No doubt—-no doubt. Lord Umfreville—ah !—said so,’ in- 
terposed Stephen, hurriedly. ‘ We were speaking of Colonel Colvin, 
and your uncle assured me that he had nothing to say against 
him p 

‘Nothing against him ?’ 

‘Nothing whatever. Give you my word those were his words,’ 

‘ Against my father !’ 
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‘Certainly ; we were talking, Lord Umfreville and [, about 
your father, and , 

‘ And was that all he could find to say!’ cried poor Bet, with 
bitter indignation. ‘ And you can tell it me as if it were a great 
thing! As if I ought to be proud and pleased! My father, who— 
who—— ; tears choked her utterance, 

‘Who could only have been so spoken of by a fool,’ said 
William Farrell. And he looked at her, and anon at her tormen- 
tor. (‘Good Lord! what a mess I have made of it,’ quoth Stephen 
to himself, hot all over.) 

For he had messed and messed, instead of stirring up, as he 
had fondly hoped to do, curiosity and vanity, and that variety of 
petty emotions which might have resulted in an overture towards 
the noble unknown relation who might possibly be on the verge 
of becoming a Farrell relation; he had obviously widened the 
breach, and also exhibited it in all its nakedness to Billy. 
Hitherto he had taken it for granted that no one beyond himself 
was cognisant of Lord Umfreville’s feelings. 

‘What on earth! She is a little Tartar!’ further cogitated he, 
uncomfortably. 

To see her now, smiling through her tears at the word ‘ fool, 
smiling gratefully and openly, as though a champion had struck 
in a blowin her defence! ‘Oh, very well,’ thought Stephen, turn- 
ing sullen at last. ‘ Very well; it’s no business of mine, if he likes 
to be at loggerheads with the only decent member of the family— 
at any rate the only one who might be manageable and approach- 
able, with me for a go-between—it is Mr. William Farrell’s own 
look-out. I would have done it for him. Lord Umfreville would 
have listened to me, and we should have had him at the wedding ; 
he might even have been got to give the bride away, who knows ? 
But they’re a parcel of—I beg your pardon?’ ‘The last words for 
his hostess, whom, while mentally designating ‘the bride,’ he had 
been regarding with eyes that saw not, till recalled to the present 
by a direct appeal. 

Something had passed between the other two, he now per- 
ceived. He had missed it, having shifted his seat in the disturb- 
ance of his feelings, and being engrossed with these and the rapid 
mental survey to which they had given rise—but he felt sure that 
there had been something. The wrath on Billy’s countenance 
had given place to a disgustingly satisfied expression. 

‘I have got the best of it,’ said the smile on his lips. ‘ Come, 
be off,’ said the look in his eyes. 
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Off the intruder would be, nothing loth to escape, matters 
having reached that pass ; and he was shuffling about for an excuse, 
and preparing for a bolt in the teeth of ceremony if need be, 
when the door opened and the aspect of affairs changed. 

What need for him to clear off, if it were only to clear the 
way for others to enter upon the scene? Here were the sisters, 
sono more fun for Miss Bet. She had lost her chance for the 
time being ; and as that was so, it was a piece of luck for himself 
that he had not got beyond looking. at his watch, and taking up 
his gloves in preparation for departure. The arrival of newcomers 
was good enough excuse for a little delay. 

‘We could not think who was here,’ quoth Miss Georgie, 
taking the lead as she generally did when it lay between her and 
Poll. ‘ We knew there were visitors,’ and she shook hands with 
a cordiality that expressed ‘ but we little expected such visitors.’ 

It was well done ; Stephen was included in the look; and Bet, 
whatever she might feel, had no cause to blush for her sister. All 
sat down and rearranged themselves. 

And now Billy shone forth. 

Hitherto he had kept rather quiet, allowing the fitful dis- 
course to get along as it could without any aid from him, and 
only coming to the rescue at the moment when a blow could be 
planted with effect; but now’ there was a circle, there was an 
audience, there was an opportunity—and William Farrell never 
lost an opportunity. 

It appeared that he had been at a dinner party the night 
before, a rather remarkable dinner party, at which several notable 
people were his fellow-guests. 

‘Oh, do tell us about them,’ cried the little brown birds, 
gaping. Even Stephen Farrell was not above an internal ‘ Do 
tell us.’ By-and-by he would go away and disseminate what he 
now gathered in; and to have it extracted for him, to be able to 
sit by and listen with a careless air, to laugh with a superior 
laugh, and take note while appearing to be merely yielding to the 
humour of the curious, did very well. 

‘And she—I suppose you can’t tell us anything about: the 
duchess ?’ murmured Bet, regretfully. ‘ But I should have liked 
to know if 

‘What was she like?’ dashed in Georgie. ‘Is she as pretty 
as they say, and as clever? Americans are so clever-—’ 

‘And what had she on?’ said Poll, earnestly. ‘She dresses 
so wonderfully ; 
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‘*Pon my word, they seem to know more about Her Grace 
than you do, William,’ Stephen rolled in his chair, and put in his 
word next. ‘These young ladies put you to shame with their 
knowledge. He has never heard that the duchess is pretty and 
clever and dresses wonderfully,’ nodding to the sisterhood ; ‘ where 
did you raise all that from ?’ 

But he was to be still further surprised. 

‘She is our sort of cousin, explained Bet, with a reluctance 
that was palpably genuine and sincere. ‘He is, I mean—only 
our mother’s cousin,’ eagerly ; ‘and we have never seen him, and 
he does not know we exist; but we can’t help taking a little 
interest in the Duke of Brazenose, because we used to hear so 
much about him when we went to aunt Sophia’s. 

‘And he was held up as a sort of god,’ subjoined Georgie. 
‘ We hated his very name.’ 

‘That wasn’t his fault,’ again her sister struck in. ‘I dare 
say he is nice enough. You said so, didn’t you ?’ to Billy. 

He passively assented. 

‘But we had to turn out whenever aunt Sophia wanted to 
have him,’ contributed Poll; ‘and she always seemed to want 
' him whenever there was anything nice going on; so it wasn’t 
very pleasant for us. We were carted out of the way 

(‘Is it possible?’ said Billy’s air of astonishment, outraged 
beyond all endurance.) 

‘ Just told Brazenose was coming, and we were to go.’ 

‘Never mind. What does it matter?’ Bet tried too late to 
stem the torrent of revelation. ‘There is no need to intrude 
our private affairs on our friends,’ said ‘she, with a little attempt 
at dignity which was pathetically futile. ‘It was only because 
you,’ addressing the elder gentleman, ‘seemed surprised that we 
should care to hear ——’ 

‘Excuse me, my dear; what surprised me was that you were 
able to tell, not that you should care to hear, about the Duke of 
Brazenose.’ 

‘But we are not able, we hardly know anything.’ 

‘You know that he is a relation ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ reluctantly, 

‘And that he has lately married a beautiful and charming 
American lady ?’ 

‘We heard that; we didn’t know it.’ 

*‘ And we thought he could tell us.’ It was Georgie who inter- 
vened, feeling sure that she was wanted. ‘He always seems to 
be able to tell us everything,’ she added, with a shy little laugh. 
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‘I can certainly tell, if I am asked,’ said Billy, ‘and as the 
relationship is not very near 

‘Not at all near,’ from Bet, determined on the point. 

He smiled. ‘In that case the portrait can be a faithful one. 
The duchess is a pert little Yankee, intolerably consequential, 
slangy, and up-to-date—the worst type of the millionairess from 
over the way. If she were not a millionairess, no one would 
ever think of calling her pretty -—a smothered ejaculation from 
three pairs of lips: all that went before was nothing; now they 
were acutely interested, hanging on every breath. 

* Not pretty!’ fell audibly from Georgie, while the other two 
looked the same. 

‘A small, shrewd, pasty-coloured face—not made-up though : 
I must say that for her; eyes of no particular shade; a short, 
broad nose, with round, flat nostrils, like those of a cal : 

(‘ Good gracious !’ from Stephen, sotto voce.) 

‘And the most impudent mouth, turned up at the corners, 
There, young ladies, excuse the plain speaking. I sat opposite 
the bride through dinner, and took notes with a special view to 
this moment. I knew you would be interested, and went through 
every feature in detail.’ 

‘ Monstrous poor features they seem to be;’ from Stephen, in 
a would-be aside. 

The other auditors looked bewildered and vexed. 

‘But her hair? How did she do her hair? I know her 
hair is magnificent,’ asserted Georgie, with some show of regained 
confidence ; ‘the papers say so.’ 

‘One paper said it was down to her feet,’ added Poll, 

‘I did not see it down,’ replied he. 

‘Wasn't it beautiful hair ?’ 

‘ Possibly ; hair does not show at night, you see ; unless——’ 
he paused. 

All looked expectant. 

‘Unless it be of a peculiar shade,’ said Billy, carelessly. ‘I 
am a great observer of hair; and I have seen a kind that looked 
as lovely by candlelight as by daylight.’ ) 

‘You might say you see it now,’ cried Stephen, jogging 
gallantly up. 

‘I never say such things,’ said Mr, William Farrell. 

He never says such things? Therein lies his power, There 
are things which can be conveyed without the common, coarse 
means of speech, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
‘LIONEL MIGHT HAVE PREACHED TILL DOOMSDAY.’ 


Ir was lovely June weather, and no one ought to have been found 
sitting indoors. 

So thought Miss Georgina Colvin, and fluctuated restlessly 
about a room wherein her eldest sister sat. 

‘Do come out,’ exclaimed she, for the third or fourth time that 
afternoon. 

Bet, however, took no notice, remaining immovable, sunk in a 
low chair, apparently deaf. 

‘Come out, I say!’ repeated the other imperatively. 

For all reply there was a restive movement, and a settling 
down of two stubborn shoulders. 

‘Well, you ave—don’t you hear me! You do; you needn't 
pretend you don't,’ 

‘I hear you; go away.’ 

‘I want to go away; that’s just what I want todo, Come; 
it’s delightful out of doors.’ 

No answer. 

‘I can’t yet you to stop reading that tiresome book,’ whined 
Georgie, half piteous, half insolent. 

‘No, you can’t. Why should you? I want to read; let me 

alone.’ 

But for all the conclusive tone, the teasing continued. 

‘ You are desperately literary all of a sudden, it seems to me; 
and it’s a new taste for one of ws.’ 

‘Oh, be quiet.’ 

‘What does it mean when girls take to reading like mad— 
girls who never read in their lives? "—more and more provokingly. 

Bet read on. 

‘What is the book ?’ demanded Georgie, trying a new tack. 

No reply. 

‘What is it, I say?’ The intruder stepped up to see for 
herself. 

It was shut in her face. 

‘Nice manners, I must say;’ now she would see what a 
special home-thrust would effect. ‘Real elegant manners, Miss 
Colvin ; just the kind you want us to copy. Are we to take this 
for an example ?’ 
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‘Then why will you badger me so? I think you might let me 
alone ;’ for the last taunt found its mark, and its justice was in a 
measure allowed. ‘I do think you need not try to annoy and 
interrupt ; I would never do it to you,’ continued Bet, more gently. 
‘I am always glad if I see either of you busy and interested —-—’ 

‘But I’m not, and I can’t help it. Besides, you have been 
“busy and interested” for such an age. I came in twice, and said 
nothing, and it is a shame to let the whole day pass , 

‘I only came in at three o'clock, and I thought you and Poll 
were going to have croquet ; you said you were.’ 

‘We had it; we played till we were sick. It is past five now. 

‘ Well, I'll come presently.’ But Bet’s eyes were still glued to 
the page which had now been re-opened, and it was plain that 
‘ presently ’ would not be for long enough. 

‘Tell me at least what it is,’ persisted her tormentor, darting 
suspicious glances. ‘Why won’t you? I saw you fly out into the 
hall and take it from Lionel, and hide it , 

‘Hide it? Nonsense. I only took it to my own room, because 
I knew no one else would care to read it ; and , 

‘And no one was to have the chance. Well, J wouldn’t read a 
book I was ashamed of.’ 

‘And you very well know that Z wouldn’t ; and you know that 
Lionel wouldn’t bring a book to the house that wasn’t fit for any 
of us to read, or that might not be read aloud by us all at once 
for that matter. It is only “ Ruskin’s Essays,” if you must know. 
There! you are much the wiser, no doubt.’ 

‘I am the wiser; I don’t know what “ Ruskin’s Essays” may be 
—it isn’t likely I should; that kind of delicacies are not for our 
frugal palates—but I know why you think you are enjoying them, 
and whom you are going to talk to about them,’ regarding her 
with a mocking smile. 

‘Who, pray?’ But the speaker’s tone was not so indifferent 
as she could have wished. 

‘Some one who comes here very often, and talks very big, and 
before whom we are dreadfully ashamed of our ignorance ; some- 
one who recommends books ——’ 

‘He did not recommend this, so you are out there.’ 

‘He only quoted it; I heard him; I remember now. You 
asked where he got all that fine, flowing tra-la-la about the sky 
and the clouds. And now you are going to coach up the part, 
and bring it out word for word when next he comes.’ 

‘So now you have got to the bottom of the whole mystery, 
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said Bet, with cold contempt ;’ and I hope your curiosity is satis- 


fied. Perhaps you will tell the story to—our visitor. You are 
quite capable of it;’ for she was very angry, and apprehensive 
besides. 

‘If it were not true, you would not mind my telling ! ’ 

‘I should mind your doing anything mean and spiteful. You 
know perfectly well that you have exaggerated and—misrepre- 
sented. Why have you done it? What is there to vex you in 
my being anxious to learn a little more, and know a little more ? 
And what does it matter who helps me? Because I have—we all 
have found at last some one who has pity on our ignorance, and 
tries to put us in the way of something better, what is there to 
jeer at? Lionel ; 

‘Lionel might have preached till Doomsday, you wouldn’t 
have cared.’ 

‘I did care; you know I cared.’ 

‘Not like this; not enough to bother; you turned upon us, 
and gave it us all hot for the moment; and then it died away 
and we heard no more of it. I was thankful when the improve- 
ment fever was over. But this is the fever worse than ever; and 
it will last, too. Lionel? Oh, no; it isn’t Lionel this time. It 
is another Lin, whose Christian name is and she laughed, but 
not pleasantly. 

‘I don’t understand you,’ said Bet, drily ; but the tell-tale 
blood suffused her cheek as she spoke. 

‘You have heard of two very pretty lines, my dear? We are 
not learned, but we have our little quotes all the same; and I do 
think you can’t have forgotten this one : 








And then she took another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 


Apply now, it isn’t difficult,’ and the saucy speaker cocked her 
head on one side. 
Bet looked daggers ; speech was impossible. 
‘Come, gibed Georgie. ‘Go ahead! Or am I to do it for 
you? All right, here goes: 
3et hearkens to another Lin, 


Whose Chris‘ian name i:—Bill; 


and she laughed afresh at her own wit. 
‘If you mean Mr. Farrell, as I suppose you do, there is nothing 
to be absurd and vulgar about. It is vulgar—~yer, ‘it is—td be 
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always thinking of—of such things. Mr. Farrell is nothing to 
any of us.’ 

‘Who said he was? Who's vulgar now ?’ 

‘You hinted it, which is worse. It is horrid to hint. People 
should always say out what they mean.’ 

‘You wouldn’t like it if I did say out.’ Georgie’s cheek was 
now as red as her sister’s. The eyes of both sparkled, and short 
breaths were drawn between the sharp retorts. 

‘I think we are both very ridiculous,’ cried Bet at last, with 
what was an obvious effort of self-restraint. ‘What is there to 
quarrel about? You can read this book as well as I; and suppos- 
ing I did get it, and am trying to learn something from it, because 
William Farrell talks about people and things that everyone 
ought to know something of, and that we know nothing of—-and 
because even when he tries to explain as if we were children, he 
can’t explain low enough down for our stupidity— isn’t it better 
that one of us, at least, should try to rise up a little, so as not to 
let us all be put to the blush? You saw how Lionel looked at us 
the other night ? He was mortified and ashamed. Why shouldn't 
I be?’ 

‘ Well, if you had said this at first,’ responded her sister, more 
placably—‘ but you wouldn’t. You tried to put me off; and I 
saw very well it was a put off. I saw you with my own eyes seize 
the book from Lin, and smuggle it away out of sight. Of course 
I thought ’ she paused, and looked away. 

‘You thought I was doing something I was ashamed of ?’ 

‘N—no; not exactly. But I saw you didn’t want it noticed.’ 

‘And so you determined to notice it?’ The accents were 
calm, but the eyes of the speaker lit up again. 

Georgie winced uneasily. 

‘Did you mean to be unkind and ungrateful to me?’ 

Tap went Georgie’s foot upon the floor. 

‘If you did—if you do—there are plenty of ways in which 
you can be that without resorting to mean, underhand ways. 
Spying won’t help you. Because, as it happens, anyone may spy 
on me and find it isn’t worth the trouble, But you can always 
make insinuations and attribute motives 

‘I didn’t—I don’t ; I was only in fun, It is you 
picious break in the voice. 
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‘Fun, is it? Very poor fun,’ said Bet, bitterly. ‘ And it 
wasn’t all fun, neither. You have been at it continually-—’ 
‘You never seemed to mind.’ 
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‘I did mind; I hate that kind of trickery. It’s low; it’s 
mean and disgusting. And from you!’ It was her lips which 
now quivered. 

Into the room there floated a gay-tinted butterfly, and two 
pairs of troubled eyes followed it as it fluttered round. ‘I'wo 
hearts were swelling in the silence that ensued. 

It was not that they had never fallen out before. Poll would 
have said that her sisters flared up at each other as neither of them 
ever did at her, and exchanged utterances beneath which she 
would have gone about in dudgeon for days, but for which neither 
seemed a hap’orth the worse half an hour after; indeed, Poll some- 
times felt mildly aggrieved that so much could pass and be as 
nothing, because of the great love beneath; but in the present 
handying of accusation and retort there was a new element. Each 
was dimly conscious of a secret terror. 

And each dreaded and yet thirsted to plunge further into the 
contest. An interruption would have been welcome—and loath- 
some. A new topic? No new topic was possible, and with rising 
agitation : 

‘I can’t think - you can!’ said Bet at last, speaking 
rapidly. ‘I couldn’t have believed it of you. If you thought— 
but you could not have thought that. You have only been trying 
to find out; and there is nothing to find. And to resort to 

‘I didn’t resort to anything 

But Georgie’s tone was also humbler and more disturbed. A 
shadow seemed to have fallen over the room. 

‘ You took a fancy into your head.’ 

’ Georgie was silent. 

‘And then, instead of asking me kindly and straight out if 
there were any foundation for it—I would have told you truly 
if you had asked-—you z 

She could not say what. 














h ‘ Bet.’ 
Be Her sister had turned and stolen to her elbow. 
y ‘Bet’ (it was almost a whisper). ‘Tell me now, Bet. I’m 


waiting, Bet.’ 
But it was now Bet’s turn for silence. 
‘ Are you still angry with me?’ murmured the other, shame- 
faced and crestfallen. 
‘Not now; no.’ 
‘You said if I asked you?’ 
‘But there is nothing to tell. I—I don’t know what I meant, 
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At least—yes, I do know, but you don’t ask. What is it you 
ask ?’ 

Involuntarily her hands turned over the book in her lap, and 
her eyes fell upon it and remained there. 

‘ OF course, I know there is nothing,’ said Georgie, still in the 
same strained, husky undertone. ‘I never really thought there 
was. He is just our friend, isn’t he? And we have been quar- 
relling about him because we are—-because we have never had a 
friend before, and don’t understand it. We have always had only 
each other, and it makes—a difference. Isn’t that it, Bet?’ 

Bet nodded. 

‘I did not mean to be unkind,’ pursued her sister, trembling 
a little, as she saw, or rather felt, that the motion of assent came 
in place of words. ‘You said I was unkind.’ A hot tear rolled 
over the flushed cheek. ‘I’m sorry,’ and a loud sob echoed 
through the little room. 

It was followed by another sob. The two held each other 
fast and wept in unison. 


‘ What’s that for?’ said Poll, later on the same day. 

Bet had been down to the little row of shops which took the 
place of a village in those parts, and a paper packet was passed 
from her hand to that of her youngest sister on her return. 

Georgie said, ‘Thank you,’ and proceeded to eat from the 
packet, offering to the others as she did so, but Bet would not 
partake. ; 

‘Caramels,’ pronounced Poll, sententiously, ‘The best kind. 
Four a penny. You two have been quarrelling, I suppose?’ 

‘The eight-a-penny ones would not have run to a quarrel, 
Poll thinks,’ said Georgie, with rather forced sprightliness. 
These are good; I think they are well worth their price,’ and she 
offered Poll another. 

Poll took it, nothing loth. 

‘One wants nothing but sweets these hot days,’ said she. ‘I 
had no idea it could be so hot in the country, But it is very nice 
here otherwise,’ musingly. 

‘Nicer than anything we have ever known,’ assented Bet. 
‘The garden is delightful, and there is no need to go beyond it; 
at any rate, till the sun is down. I told Lionel She 
paused, 

‘What ?’ demanded the others. 





‘He said something about our taking a run off somewhere ; 
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to the sea, I think he said. But we don’t want to go, do we?’ 
looking round. ‘ Not at present,anyway. We might think about 
it later on,’ continued she. 

‘In August or September ?’ suggested Georgie, 

‘Somewhere about then. We need not fix.’ 

‘I like to fix,’ said Poll. Poll never saw very far beyond her 
nose. ‘I like the thinking about it, said she, ‘and the telling 
people about it. When everybody is saying ‘ We're going here,” 
and ‘‘ We’re goirg there,” I like to be going somewhere too.’ 

‘You can “ be going” without being tied down to a place or 
time. It is so much pleasanter to be away when other people are 
away too.’ Bet looked unconcernedly in front of her, but Georgie 
knew well of what ‘other people’ her sister was thinking. 
‘ Besides, August is holiday-time for She was going to say 
‘Lionel,’ but Lionel had told her that he had been given his 
option of times and seasons; for Lionel had been promoted of 
late, and was no longer the unimportant subordinate he had 
hitherto been. Wherefore ‘It is a kind of general holiday 
month,’ observed she, vaguely, and hoped the remark would pass. 

It did, to all appearance; Georgie only smiled to herself. 
The atmosphere was now sweetly clear between her and Bet, their 
thundery tears having not only swept all clouds away, but left 
behind a tenderness which made the heart of each to sing. 

They could now think together of their ‘ friend,’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE MOCK BILLY IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


‘You see,’ confessed Georgie, one day not long after this, ‘I did 
feel that you were mysterious and secretive; and it was so un- 
like you, Bet. When we went out for our strawberries after 
dinner ’—this had become a habit—‘ you used to pick one or two, 
and then be off by yourself, wandering up and down away from 
us all, among the slugs.’ Slugs prevailed in the garden in the 
warm dusk of the summer nights, 

‘You would not even walk up and down with Lionel, as you 
used to do,’ proceeded the speaker; ‘so then, I could not help 
wondering what you were thinking about? And—and there 
seemed nothing—I mean no one else, to think of.’ 
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‘I dare say I did think of him,’ Bet smiled gently. ‘As you 
say, we don’t have very much else—I mean we have no one else, 
to interest us. He is interesting, of course. He knows so 
much ; and it is a different kind of knowing from other people’s. 
But if I had thought you felt this too-——’ 

‘Isn’t it strange,’ said Georgie, with a shy smile, ‘ that we 
should both have been afraid to speak of it? It must have been 
because of our having been so silly before. Before that day, you 
know? Bet, how could we? Doesn’t it seem—sometimes I 
can hardly believe it. And we might have gone on and on in 
our silliness if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Tom, whom we were 
making fun of too. Mrs. Tom is really very nice now, don’t you 
think ?’ 

‘And we called her “That awful woman!”’ assented Bet, 
cheerfully. ‘ When she was doing us the best turn anyone ever 
did! I wonder now * she paused to contemplate the wonder. 

‘Whether she meant it? Meant him for one of us, as we 
fancied ?’ 

‘She couldn’t. She could never suppose he would think of 
us, not for a moment.’ 

‘Oh, no; not for a moment,’ decidedly. 

‘Of ws, repeated Bet, with deep contempt. ‘ Poor little 
trumpery, rubbishy us. He who goes to all sorts of houses, and 
meets girls * she sighed. Of late she had heard a good deal 
about the girls Mr. Farrell was in the habit of meeting. 

‘It is very good of him to care to talk to us at all, 
acquiesced Georgie, with equal self-deprecation. ‘He does 
care; I think he feels very kindly towards his poor little birds; 
he little knows how they opened their beaks and yelled at 
him 

‘Birds don’t yell, miss ;’ Bet gave her sister a little friendly 
shake. 

‘ Anyhow they put him up to auction. They took shares in 
him. They ran for him in the “ Billy Handicap” : 

‘They made fools of themselves in every way they could— 
don’t let us talk of it.’ Bet flung a rose in her hand from her. 
‘If I live to be a hundred, I don’t think I could ever make such 
a mistake again. It is humiliating to have done it once. Lionel 
says he hopes it will be a lesson to us; but even Lionel never 
knew all. I mean about our mock “ Billy ” that we put up in the 
summer-house and shied stones at. Georgie, I saw it the other 
day, that thing. It was buried in the tangle at the back of the 
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kitchen garden; but I was hunting for something, and came 
upon it, with its painted face ; 

‘Its pink lips!’ cried Georgie, with a nervous titter. 

‘The pink had run, and it was all more or less washed out; 
but it was hideous, and no more like 4 

‘And we thought it his very image !’ 

‘What shall we do with it?’ reflected Bet, when the mirth 
had subsided. ‘I took it out to see if I could not break it up or 
burn it, but it was as hard as flint ; ard I heard the rest of you 
coming, so I threw it in again, and there it is now.’ 

‘Is it? Oh, it can’t stay there.’ Georgie started to her 
feet. ‘Only suppose if anyone were to find it! Suppose if 
he :" 

‘Although it isn’t the very least bit like, reiterated Bet, 
emphatically ; ‘and no one could ever guess whom it was meant 
for. Could they? It might be Lionel, or anyone.’ 

‘Except that Lionel has no beard ; and—and it has a sort of 
horrid resemblance ; you know Poll’s faces always do look like ; 
you never can mistake whom they are meant for. And she 
never did anything so good as Billy—-I mean so bad-—I mean so 
unfair.’ 

‘Anyone can be caricatured ;’ Bet bethought her of a new 
idea. ‘Mr. Farrell told me a good deal about caricaturing once ; 
how it was done, and who were the best caricaturists of the day.’ 

‘Did you tell him about Poll?’ 

‘I began, and then I suddenly recollected that thing in the 
summer house. It was while it was still there. I had a most 
dreadful feeling when I thought of it. Why did we leave it up 
so long ?’ 

‘Because no one liked to be the one to take it down,’ 
supplied Georgie, promptly—‘ or even to speak of it. Bet, your 
quietly abstracting the “ Billy” that belonged to us all—or to 
Poll, if to any one in particular—without saying a word, without 
even a whisper, was one of the first things that made me you 
know what,’ nodding. ‘I knew it was you. I went,’ laughing 
and colouring, ‘to do it myself; but then I meant to tell every- 
body that Ihad done it. You did it—but you never said a word. 
And “ Billy ” was gone when I got to the summer-house.’ 

‘I fell into such a rage with him, I just rammed him down 
among the rhubarb plants and thought he would rot there,’ said 
Bet. ‘ First, I battered his face against the pole of the summer- 
house. But he wouldn’t break; so I threw him into the rhubarb 
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bed. . . . It seemed as if we were always having rhubarb tart 
after that. I ordered gooseberries again and again, and up came 
rhubarb. Because that lazy Robert hates the trouble of picking 
gooseberries, I suppose. . . . I felt sure “ Billy ” must be exposed 
at last ; and when I went to look—that day you were screaming 
after me and were so cross because I didn’t answer, when you 
wanted money for the railway van , 

‘I remember; you looked quite flurried, and gave me twice 
too much,’ 

‘How could I but be flurried? There was “ Billy” lying 
full in view, where any one could see him! With not even his 
wrong side uppermost !’ 

‘ And that had “ Billy” painted upon it as large as life.’ De- 
spite new sensations, Georgie could not but revel in the remem- 
brance. ‘I painted that part myself,’ she recalled triumphantly ; 
‘three coats; three thick coats of white. But then as no one 
but us knows who “ Billy” was, and it was only because Poll had 
made the face so very like 

‘So very like!’ echoed Bet, sharply. ‘ Like?’ 

‘So like what we thought Billy used to be:’ with immense 
emphasis. ‘ Like our idea of him—only our idiotic idea of him, 
of course,’ looking to see if this were satisfactory. ‘Why, Bet, 
you know,’ reproachfully, ‘ that he is quite as much my friend as 
yours; and I am only talking of the Billy that was. (We 
never call the real Billy “ Billy” now, do we?’ in parenthesis.) 
‘It makes all the difference. Our present Billy is Mr. Farrell ; 
quite, quite another person from the Billy-goat invented by our- 
selves. Our creature was——’ 

‘A mythological creature: that is, a creature that never 
existed,’ expounded Bet, who, under the guidance of Mr. Farrell, 
had been studying mythology. ‘But don’t you want to hear 
what happened to it?’ She was bursting to tell, for even in her 
desperation she had smothered a laugh; and the two, quite the 
malicious imps of old, now interchanged delight as she poured 
forth. 

‘First, I kicked it; kicked it back and forward till it got 
quite rhubarby. The rhubarb was wet after the rain, and all 
the red stalks were soft and pulpy. Billy banged about among 
them P 











‘Oh, Bet, I wish I had been there!’ 
‘Then I took it, and threw it over the wall, and went round, 
and there it was on the open path ; looking more hideous . 
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‘And Billy-like ; 

‘Than ever. Vile thing! I had another bang at it, and it 
eracked. But you know what a great, strong board it was? 
Though I wrenched and wrenched I could not get it broken. It 
just squeaked and looked at me. Then I went into the tool 
shed, and got a hoe, and scraped it. It looked as if Billy were 
crying !’ 

‘ Oh—oh—oh !’ 

‘Don’t laugh so loud; Poll will hear you, and want to know 
what it is about? She said to me the other day she thought 
Robert must have wanted to use the board, for he had taken it 
away. 

‘ She had better think that, Bet ; hadn’t she ?’ 

‘I didn’t tell a lie,’ said Bet, with pride; ‘I said “Or some 
one else,” and she has forgotten about it. But you know how 
thick she had laid on the paint , 

‘She says you ought, or it has no effect.’ 

‘So Billy just cried on, and I could have cried too, I was so 
wild ; and I did so want you to help. Together we could have 
done for it somehow, even if we had to carry it away—but I 
could not carry it alone. So I shied it back over the wall into 
the garden again. It seemed the safest place; safer than the 
wood, anyway. And at last it did seem as if it had got lost. 
I never was more thankful than when I came back and it was 
really gone. I looked about for quite a long time, and . 

‘When did you find it again ?’ 

‘Yesterday evening, I told you; I had really forgotten the 
whole thing; for it is—let me see—it is two months and more 
since all that; I mean since my first taking it down, and 
rhubarbing it. It was the end of April then.’ 

‘And where did you say it is now?’ 

‘Pretty well hidden in a vegetable mash. I don’t know what 
the things are, but there is a great, green clump, and I plunged 
in—oh, I know what I went for; it was for that tennis ball you 
sent too far the day those girls were here, and we would not stop 
the game to hunt it out. It was a good ball, and I thought it 
ought to be found—but I did not bargain for finding the lost 
Billy too,’ 

Georgie considered. ‘Bet, shall we rout him out, and bury 
him?’—she proposed soberly. ‘You see it is all very well as 
long as he keeps there ; but any day that stupid Robert may take 
it into his head to clear out the place P 
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‘IT thought of that.’ The two faced each other seriously. 

‘All kinds of strange vegetables keep appearing at dinner 
now, continued Bet. ‘It makes me feel bad whenever a new 
one comes up. I knew all along that it must have been among 
them that Billy was lying hid; though it was only yesterday 
I found him; and I was wondering just now if I had not better 
tell you, and get you to help : 

‘ OF course I'll help; I'll go and get a spade.’ 

‘It would be a good time’—the shades of evening were 
falling—‘a very good time, assented Bet, thoughtfully; with 
Lionel out of the way * (he had gone to smoke a pipe with a 
neighbour)—‘ if we were only sure of Poll—_—’ 

‘Why not tell her?’ said Georgie, suddenly. 

‘Why not?’ Bet flushed and hesitated. Somehow she did 
not wish to tell Poll. 

‘I am sure she would understand,’ urged Georgie, with con- 
fidence. ‘Poll is all right when she is in athing. It is when 
we leave her out in the cold that she is sniffy and resents it. I 
should do the same in her place.’ 

‘Well, I don’t mind ;’ but Bet still looked reluctant. 

‘You know how / felt,’ hinted her sister; ‘and then, as soon 
as ever you talked about it—I mean about him—I didn’t mind 
anything. And I daresay Poll has been wondering to herself —— 

‘Bat Poll is not you.’ 

‘Oh, Bet!’ An ineffable gleam overspread every feature as a 
warm little heart swelled beneath the words. Suddenly Bet felt 
her hand seized and squeezed. ‘ We're just ws,’ cried Georgie, 
lucidly ; ‘but we are very fond of our Pollkins too; and we 
wouldn’t be unkind to her for anything. And she needn’t know 
quite all, Bet.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Bet, but still with a palpable yielding of her 
own inclinations. 

It had cost her something to be open even with her other 
self, with the little Georgie she had cuddled and coddled, frowned 
at and lectured, and almost made with her own hands—(whilst 
still dissatisfied with the making)—but she and Poll were cast in 
two separate moulds. 

Their severance from all other ties, and their resolution to 
hold fast by the sole one they had, had indeed been productive 
of one happy result, it had induced a sympathy which might 
otherwise have been wanting. They had learned to bear with 
each other and to comprehend each other. 
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Poll, less affectionate by nature than the other two, less 
observant also, would nevertheless after her own fashion feel for 
Bet, when Bet was tearful and terrible. She thought it unfortu- 
nate; and that her sister was to be pitied for emotions and 
agitations which never worried her. 

She had no keenness of perception nor of devotion, such as 
now and then led Georgie to hold her breath and gaze at Bet as 
at a creature of another world, a sort of Valkyrie riding on the 
whirlwind. 

Wherefore, though Poll, up to her lights, was both fond and 
proud of her sister and sincerely subservient to her, it ended 
there—there could never be perfect unanimity between natures 
so opposite. 

It was this which made Bet less able to impart the tale of 
the mock Billy than her more open-hearted and demonstrative 
sister. 

With Georgie all was now plain sailing ; since her warm little 
soul could not endure to think of any one of them—the three 
who had clung together and held by each other all their lives— 
as being shut out of partnership in any great event. Having 

obtained the coveted permission, she undertook to find Poll, and 
bring her, as she said, ‘up to the scratch.’ 

‘T’ll wait here,’ called Bet after her. 

Left alone, the solitary girl sighed a little and smiled a little, 
and cast divers glances in the direction of the vegetable garden. 

It was a relief to have told, and to know that the ugly thing 
was soon to be seen no more; but she shrank from the weird 
burial with its certain accompaniments. 

‘They won’t do it as I should have done it,’ thought she. 
‘They'll treat it as a joke; and perhaps Poll will resist. She may 
say Billy is hers; and she is very tenacious when once she 
thinks a thing is hers. I almost wish I had kept quiet ” but 
even as the thought arose voices were heard, and two figures were 
seen hurrying to the spot. 

‘I had hunted for Billy everywhere,’ cried Poll, beaming 
with anticipation. ‘I did not want to make a fuss, but I could 
not think what had become of it. It is mine, you know.’ 

‘There! I thought so,’ muttered Bet. 

Georgie, however, supplied the necessary tact which saved the 
situation. 

‘ Of course it is yours; that was what we both felt; that was 
why I ran for you,’ cried she. ‘You shall put him in, when Bet 
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and I have dug the grave. Bet, where is he? Let us be quick 
about it now we are all here. Show Poll the place, Bet, and 
here’s your spade,’ producing one of two in her hand. 

‘Just behind that clump,’ said Bet, mechanically accepting her 
implement and pointing with it in the required direction. ‘If 
you go straight in, you can’t miss.’ Then as her sister obeyed, 
‘What did she say?’ aside to Georgie, who, full of pleasurable 
excitement, awaited the dénowement. 

‘Oh, she said just what she said just now; that she had 
missed it and searched for it. She was quite willing to come 
along and see the fun.’ 

‘ Did she think it odd ?’ 

Georgie glanced at the speaker's face. 

‘Odd? Notabit. And Bet, I say 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Don’t let her, that’s all;’ beneath the careless tone there 
was a veiled uneasiness. ‘If Poll—if she took up that idea—it 
would be—a pity’—her eyes going from one to the other. 
‘She might turn rusty, and then what should wedo? Don’t look 
so serious; I’m laughing; laugh.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Bet, hurriedly. 

‘There, she has found him! She’s bringing him. Hollo, 
there!’ with a gay shout. ‘Hold him up. Look, Bet; there is 
our Billy—(do laugh; it is only this Billy we are laughing at ; 
he has nothing to do with the real one. Laugh. Quick)’ 

‘ He—he—he!’ emitted Bet, convulsively. 

‘Ha—ha--ha!’ Georgie skipped in front of her, and clapped 
her hands. ‘So there you are, my long lost boy ?’ apostrophising 
the portrait. ‘ Welcome back to your Georgie again. Look at 
us, darling. Oh, my poor suffering martyr, you are badly damaged 
indeed !—oh, your poor mauled face! How cruel we Bet, 
look—oh, Bet, do look,’ in more natural accents—‘the drop at 
the end of his nose!’ giggling ecstatically. ‘ Poll, you never put 
in that drop : 

‘A blister,’ said Poll, inspecting. 

‘But isn’t it good? Isn’t it the finishing touch? I declare 
Poll never did do anything better : 





” pausing. 











‘We are losing time, said Bet, turning on her heel. For 
there was something in the frightful portrait which she had 
always known was there, and which of late had made. her loathe 
to look upon it. 

It was a daub; it was defective in almost every conceivable 
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way ; but it gave what many a good picture does not, an instant 
and unmistakable impression of the man. 

There to the life was William Farrell's air of transparent 
guilelessness, which had led them all astray, and tumbled them 
headlong into the pitfall of the Billy mania. 

It chanced that on first coming to The Nook, and during a 
long Sunday evening service, Poll, who was not attentive as she 
ought to have been, had been forced to find food for her eyes and 
thoughts in a countenance which alone of all the congregation 
was visible to her. She sketched it, naughty girl that she was, 
on the fly-leaf of her prayer-book; and next day was found, 
after an hour’s work, with a reproduction, enlarged to some- 
thing over life size, and richly coloured. Poll was in the habit 
of taking so-called portraits, and had, unsuspected, some real 
talent: 

Crude as it was, nothing so good had ever emanated from her 
hands before, pronounced her sisters, who applauded with all their 
hearts (little dreaming of a day of reckoning to come); and, 
though the artist herself was modest, Bet insisted on Lionel’s 
admiration also. 

He must see—did he not ?—how like it was. 

‘Like whom ?’ said Lionel ; for he had not noticed the original. 

‘The man who sat at the bottom of the Farrell pew :’ Bet 
enlightened him, ‘J knew in a moment; so did Georgie; and 
we think it is awfully good; and it only took her an hour to do. 
And she has never had any real lessons, only from Miss Bunny ’— 
a former nursery governess of the feeblest type. 

‘It is a fearful thing,’ said he, turning away from it. For he 
was vexed that they should be pleased with such a performance. 

‘It is not,’ maintained Bet, stoutly. ‘I have seen much fear- 
fuller. Never you mind, Poll. Georgie and I say it is very good 
indeed, with bold encouragement ; ‘and we knew who it was in 
aminute. And I do think you ought to have lessons , 

‘Well, if she would have lessons,’ said Lionel. Native talent 
did not appeal to him, but he had faith in lessons. 

The question, however, had been put aside, and Poll’s master- 
piece relegated, like others of its kind, to a species of ‘ glory-hole ’ 
with unexplored depths; where it had lain forgotten till one day 
—and that when fresh whimsicalities anent the butt of the hour 
were born with every breath, and each new one was a ‘find ’— 
it chanced that some one of the three turned up to the light the 

bland, pink-lipped counterfeit, and it was carried with acclamation 
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to the summer-house, there to be erected as a species of ‘ Aunt 
Sally.’ 

The summer-house was at the far end of the garden, in a part 
little frequented ; but even had it not been, the heedless trio 
would have pursued their sport all the same. We know the rest. 

‘Come along, and let us be done with it,’ now mutiered Bet, 
wishing the others would not exhibit such unmitigated enjoyment 
of the scene. ‘Come ;’ and she led the way and looked for them 
to follow. 

‘Not here,’ continued she, as the cortége emerged from the 
gate in the garden wall, and Poll and Georgie seemed disposed to 
halt and consider their surroundings. ‘This is too near, and the 
ground is too hard. Let us find a place down in the hollow, in 
the middle of the wood, where the blackberries are. The earth 
will be ever so much softer there beneath the droppings of the 
trees, and there are lots of dead leaves, Earth is always soft 
beneath dead leaves.’ 

They acquiesced cheerfully. 

‘And we must find our Billy-boy a nice place,’ observed 
Georgie, with patronising urbanity. 

Poll was carrying Billy-boy. 

In a few minutes the small procession reached a little dell on 
which the evening light fell softly through an opening of the 
woods on every side. 

‘Somewhere about here will do, said Bet, with well-feigned 
indifference. ‘Choose a place, one of you. J don’t care where 
it is.’ 

‘ Just here where we stand, then,’ decided Georgie; and as no 
objection was raised, she fell to work, Bet assisting. 

‘Are you not going to help?’ Suddenly the latter turned to 
Poll, who stood passively by. 

Why should Poll not work as they did? Why should she be 
standing there doing nothing but holding her Billy ? 

‘She has no spade,’ answered Georgie for her. ‘ Besides, he is 
her Billy ; and it does seem rather hard to expect her : 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ said Bet. 





‘I shall never do anything else as good,’ murmured Poll, 
regretfully. 

No one said she would. 

‘ There, that’s deep enough,’ announced Bet, at last, ‘After 
all, we need not have dug as far, for who’s to know, or to look ? 
However, he has come to light so often j 
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‘Best make sure of him,’ acquiesced Georgie, throwing up 
another spadeful. ‘Now then, Pollkins, all’s ready. Will you?’ 
stepping back to waive the honour. 

‘One last look all round, then,’ said Poll, importantly; and 
she elevated the doomed Billy, turning his face first towards the 
one then the other—but Bet did not avail herself of the 
privilege. 

‘ Look, Bet.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said Bet. 

‘In with him—in with him,’ cried the impatient youngest ;— 
and something at the moment attracting her elder sister’s atten- 
tion, it followed that Bet only knew the deed was done by the 
rattle of earth which followed like hail from Georgie’s spade. 

Bet’s spade had fallen on the ground. 

‘Is he in?’—she now inquired, carelessly. ‘I—I was not 
looking.’ 

‘But why weren’t you? Itold you. I gave you the chance;’ 
from Poll. 

No answer, Bet shovelling with swift and steady strokes. 

(‘ She didn’t like to see it,’ said Georgie to herself.) 

Within a few minutes the task was completed. 

‘Now we must stamp and tramp on the top, as they do at real 
burials,’ ordained the merry ‘ boss.’ ‘Do let me be boss,’ Georgie 
had pleaded ; ‘ you, Bet and Poll, are my gang, and are just to do 
what I say ’—and she was a regular Jack-in-office in her new- 
found authority. ‘What? They don’t ?’—perceiving her last 
remark was queried—‘ Oh, they do; you bet they do; when no 
one is looking. The earth would fall in if they didn’t, nodded 
she, shrewdly. ‘The first rain would make it shrink. Anyhow, 
Billy shall have nothing to complain of. His grave shall be well 
trampled in,’ suiting the action to the words. Now for a little 
loose stuff on the top. There! that’s beautiful,’ standing back 
to survey with complacency. ‘And now, my beauty, your last 
resting place is all that your best and dearest could desire.’ 

‘Hateful, detestable thing!’ cried Bet, suddenly. ‘Now at 
last you can never show your horrid face again. Even your ghost 
can’t walk now. Tread on him, Georgie; tread on him,’ her- 
self treading passionately—vindictively. Then all at once, spring- 
ing to one side, ‘Hi! you two,’ shrieked she, laughing till the 
wood rang again—‘ Hi! for a dance! Let us dance round the 
tomb! Dance, dance, dance—and sing, sing, sing,’—seizing a 
hand of each, and whirling them round to the music of a mad, 
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wild, witchlike incantation. Faster and faster they swung and 
flew. 

Presently one tripped and almost fell, but the others caught 
her up again. 

‘Now away—away!’ and Bet was off like a spirit, scudding 
at the top of her speed, and when they called to her to stop, she 
ran as she had never run in her life, and outstripped all pursuers. 

‘That was fun!’ began Georgie—but Poll was her only audi- 
tor. When the two reached the house Bet had disappeared. 


Next day Georgie made a request; would they follow her? 
She had something to show them. 

Poll complied readily ; Bet did not like to refuse. 

Behold ! there was a headstone set up on the new-made grave. 

‘ Now, look,’ said the exhibitor, stepping towards it. ‘ This,’ 
pointing to an inscription in hieroglyphics, ‘sets forth in Billy 
language the virtues of our dear departed. As it is only in Billy 
language no one but ourselves can interpret it ; but I did feel that 
out dear mock Billy ought not to lie in his grave “ unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung,” regarding her work with affectionate 
pride, ‘so I did it.’ 

‘He was my mock Billy, though, demurred Poll, only half 
approving. 

‘He is nobody’s now,’ said Bet, quickly. 

Later on in the day she glided back to the spot alone, bring- 
ing with her a trail of ivy she had detached from the garden wall. 

‘ Good-bye, Billy, she said softly, as she twined it round the 
headstone. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two Centuries of American Women. 


r anyone is ignorant in these days of the smallest detail con- 

cerning the American War of Independence and the men who 
fought in it, that is certainly his own fault. But the domestic side 
of colonial life, with its endless make-shifts resulting in inventions, 
has been left comparatively untouched till Mrs. Alice Morse Earle 
told its story. 

In the four or five volumes already produced by this lady, she 
has shown herself as hard working as any of the ancient colonial 
dames, whose ‘ daily round’ she describes. If she does not her- 
self spend her time in making soap, like Abigail Foote, during the 
autumn, and dipping candles in the spring, or spinning, weeding, 
washing, and carding like that young woman—‘I carded two 
pounds of whole wool, and felt Nationly,’ says Abigail in her diary, 
—we are convinced from the way these things are related by 
her, that she could do any one of them if she chose. In J/ome 
Life in Colonial Days,‘ Mrs. Earle gives minute accounts of the 
occupations of her ancestresses ; and when every article worn and 
eaten is raised on the premises, it is evident that: the labour must 
be both long and severe. Why, any one of these home industries 
‘from birth to burial,’ sounds enough to fill the day of a single 
person, and yet there are, or seem to be, dozens of them. ‘If 
they had not been so vigorous, perhaps, we should not have been 
so nervous, remarked an American lady, discussing this very book, 
adding, ‘and I owe them a grudge for it.’ It is certainly amazing 
what these women did, when there was no one else to do it, and 
later, when the first difficulties were overcome, and the rude imple- 
ments had given place to something better, what useless though 
ingenious arts were developed! The chief idea of the colonists 
was that they would be behind nobody. If hideous little bead or 
hair landscapes were fashionable in England, America would show 
that she could produce some that were finer and more fantastic 

still If Mrs. eee exhibited the Flora of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, cut out in coloured paper, Madam Demming, a Boston 
lady, delighted her friends with a whole view of Boston, that 
reminds us, of all things in the world, of the perspective of one of 
the Assyrian friezes. 

In the beginning each man helped his neighbour; cleared 
ground for him, felled trees for him, split logs for him. Any 
stranger was welcome to the best, and in the end, owing to this 
boundless hospitality, ruin came upon more than one splendid 
southern home. When society consisted of half a dozen small 
hamlets of two or three houses each, known in common talk as 
‘the Mason Neighbourhood,’ the ‘ Johnson Neighbourhood,’ life 
was on a much more friendly footing than when the population 
became more numerous and classes were divided. Then, Mason- 
ville and Johnstown drew sharp lines as to their acquaintance, 
and only behaved civilly to their kinsfolk. Reverting to the 
early manners of many parts of the world, they did not encourage 
marriages out of their tribe, and, when a match took place, and 
‘love found out a way,’ the interloper never ceased to be a stranger, 
and was never allowed to stay a night with his ‘ in-laws,’ just as 
an Australian black must never speak to his wife’s mother. 

Whatever the colonists required they went at with the 
doggedness of the English race when things are going wrong. If 
the stage coaches provided for travellers were apt to be faulty in 
balance—the first ran in 1766 between New York and Philadel- 
phia, and took two days over the journey—matters were set right 
by the driver signalling at a given moment, and the occupants 
flinging themselves from side to side to prevent the coach being 
overturned. This must have been a warming process on a cold 
winter’s day. 

When war with England was imminent, and there were no great 
contractors to provide the soldiers with clothes, each provincial 
congress requisitioned 13,000 thick coats to be got ready before 
the winter came; and not one of the 13,000 was missing, and in 
each coat was sewn the name of the woman who had woven it at 
home and that of the town she lived in. 

As to dyeing, the colonists were always fond of gardens, and 
were mostly good botanists, and there was no lack of plants from 
which to extract beautiful hues. Red was procured from moss, 
madder or sassafras; yellow from laurel, or from a certain kind of 
clay. Large tracts of wild indigo afforded a splendid blue, and 
purple came from the tops of the cedars. 

With these resources, the love of fine clothes developed with 
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rapidity. In the year 1676, thirty-eight women, living in the 
Connecticut valley, were arraigned before the magistrates as being 
of too small an estate to wear silk, and ‘ excess in clothes’ was an 
abomination to the Virginians. Indeed, they went so far as to 
assess unmarried men according to their dress, and married men 
according to that of their family, which must have caused strife in 
many a household. Of course the Puritans never ceased to wrestle 
with this hydra-headed dragon, but unluckily they could not 
always agree in the matter to be reprobated: Roger Williams, 
for instance, enjoining one Sunday the women of Salem to wear 
veils, while the following week the minds of the parish were 
upset by John Cotton, who held that a covered face betokened 
slavishness, and was not to be endured. 

When clothes were made at home, the material was stout and 
strong, but very soon the love of colour and finery crept in among 
the women. Even in these days, silk dresses play an immense 
part in the lives of the very poor and humble folks, about whom 
Miss Wilkins writes. Not to have two silk dresses when you are 
married is a humiliation that no village girl, however obscure, can 
bring herself to face. And we all remember the old workhouse 
woman who, being irritated at the recital of her companions’ splen- 
dours, invented surpassing ones of her own, in which the number 
and beauty of her silk dresses awed her friends into silence. This 
attitude of mind is entirely without a parallel in England. Even 
thirty or forty years ago no cottage girl dreamed of possessing a 
silk dress, any more than the vicar’s wife expected to have a tiara. 
Life was, and is, looked on from a different standpoint. A beautiful 
gown has, from the earliest times, given an amount of pleasure to 
an American woman that no English woman can grasp. Her 
equivalent would be a horse to carry her across country, or more 
spacious nurseries, or a boat, or something of that sort; her dress 
would probably be a question of make-shift, and she would take it 
for granted that it mattered to others as little as to herself. 

In the States, as riches increased, the passion for fine clothes 
increased also, and an English traveller notes in the year 1740 
that ‘ Boston men and women dressed every day as gay as cour- 
tiers in England at a coronation.’ And they did not ‘ save’ upon 
the children either; for in every point the children were the re- 
plicas of their parents. Miss Curtis, Washington’s stepdaughter, 
aged four, had an array of pack thread stays, fans, and silk coats 
sent with her to England, where she was to be educated, while 
the twelve-year-old Miss Huntington carried twelve silk gowns 
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with her to Boston, yet her teacher thought these not enough, and 
demanded more. As to ‘ those horrid bushes of vanity,’ wigs, the 
sums they cost were quite incredible. Whether they were ‘ grave- 
full-bottom,’ ‘ giddy feather top,’ ‘ long-tail,’ ‘ fox-tail,’ or anything 
else, a wig would cost as much as 25/., with another 10/. for the 
care of it. Many gentlemen had eight or ten, of different colours 
and fashions, and bound and braided with coloured ribbons. In 
1754 William Freeman was given, on his seventh birthday, a wig 
for which his father paid 9/., and as he had two elder brothers, 
naturally bewigged also, the head gear of the family must have 
cost a considerable sum. 

Not less interesting than the dresses of the colonists are their 
food and the utensils connected with it. The dining table was 
originally a mere board laid on trestles, and on it stood chafing- 
dishes to keep the food hot, cups, large ‘ chargers’ or dishes ; 
spoons and knives, but no forks. There were also trenchers or 
bowls, pieces of wood hollowed out into squares twelve inches wide 
and three or four deep, which were generally shared between two 
people. One Connecticut deacon insisted on every child having 
its own trencher, and was held by his neighbours to give himself 
airs. 

Mrs. Earle refers to a table top she has seen made of heavy 
oak six inches thick. At intervals of about eighteen inches round 
the edge, bowls were scooped out in which every man’s dinner was 
placed. Now, curiously enough, a friend of the present writer's, 
and a soldier who had seen long service, told her that he had once 
induced the police to take him with them on their nightly raids 
in some of the worst parts of London. He saw many things to 
astonish him, but the strangest of all was the table of a Greek 
eating-house, scooped out exactly in the manner described by 
Mrs. Earle, except that down the middle and across the sides 
leading to each bowl were trenches. The thick soup was poured 
by a man into the middle trench from which it made its way to 
the bowls! The visitors did not trouble themselves for the most 
part about spoons, but stooped down and lapped like dogs. The 
colonial tables needed to be strong, for the fare spread upon 
them was ample, especially in the luxurious Philadelphia. John 
Adams, the President, who lived well in his Boston home, had 
his eyes considerably opened by his travels in the South. He 
stopped at Philadelphia, and visited the house of one Miers 
Fisher, a young Quaker lawyer. Plenty he had expected, but not 
such profusion. ‘This plain Friend,’ he says in his diary, ‘ with 
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his plain but pretty wife [stc], with her thees and thous, had pro- 
vided us a costly entertainment ; ducks, hams, chickens, beef, pig, 
tarts, creams, custards, jellies, fools, trifles, beer, porter, punch, 
wine, and a long ’—whatever that may mean. ‘Chief ’-Justice 
Chew was no whit behind the Fishers, indeed there was probably 
a sort of rivalry in all this hospitality. ‘About four o’clock we 
were called to dinner. A most sinful feast again! Every thing 
that could delight the eye or allure the taste.’ But it seems to 
have been a lighter and more elegant repast than the Fisher's, 
for besides ‘ turtle and every other thing,’ great quantities of sweets 
were mentioned, as well as twenty kinds of tarts. Carving was 
considered as one of the fine arts, and must bave formed the study 
of a life-time. Woe be to him who had not mastered the intri- 
cacies of the matter, or its appropriate language. ‘ How all must 
regret,’ exclaims one old author, ‘to hear some Persons, even of 
quality, say, ‘‘ pray cut up that chicken or hen,” or “ halve that 
plover,” not considering how indiscreetly they talk, when the 
proper terms are—‘‘ break that goose,” “thrust that chicken,” 
“spoil that hen,” “ pierce that plover.” If they are so much out 
in common things, how much more would they be with herons, 
cranes, and peacock ?’ 

Cold must have been among the severest trials of the early 
colonists, who mostly sat in the kitchen, as being the warmest 
room in the house. Even there, tales are told of the sap being 
frozen at one end of the burning log, and what then could the 
bedrooms have been like? To be sure they soon learned from 
the Dutch to place their beds in alcoves, and lie on one feather- 
bed with another over them, but feather-beds are slippery things, 
especially in alcoves, and must have been poor substitutes for 
roaring fires. What these earnest Christians must have endured 
in church is something fearful to think of. There was not the 
smallest effort at heating the building, and the members of the 
congregation were thankful to be allowed to have their dogs in 
their seats to use as muffs or foot warmers. And here they sat 
the best part of the day, for the prayers were always from one to 
two hours long, and the sermons from two to three. The doors 
were watched over by a verger, and none could leave, except in 
cases of undoubted illness. And by that time the poor victims 
must have been frozen too hard to move. Yet the young men 
contrived to make so much noise that they were frequently brought 
before the magistrates, and, worse still, the instances of Sunday 
tobogganing were by no means uncommon. 
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Such, roughly, was the setting in which colonial women grew 
up. To begin with, there were few, very few of them, and they 
were not, perhaps, at first ‘a felt want,’ for the Puritans of New 
England clamoured for ministers rather than for wives. But in 
Virginia things were otherwise. In the softer climate men sighed 
after homes and families, and declared they would never settle 
until they had them, and in the end the English Emigration 
Society and Shakespeare’s friend, Lord Southampton, declared 
they would give them what they wanted. So one fine morning 
in the year 1620, about four hundred young men, dressed in their 
best, with feathered hats and shining swords, assembled eagerly 
on the beach of Jamestown, Virginia, to welcome the ninety 
‘young, handsome, honestly educated maids, of honest life and 
carriage,’ after their tedious voyage, and to gain acceptance, if 
possible, as husbands, before the girls were out of the roll of the 
breakers. Surely the marriage fee of 120 lbs. ‘B.D.V.,’ then 
worth about 80 dollars, was never paid with so light a heart! 

It must have been a glorious time for the young women, but 
no bullying was permitted, and no flirtation wasallowed. Perhaps 
things may not have been on quite such a straightforward and 
businesslike footing when other maidens arrived to try their 
fortunes, but anyhow the colony flourished, and in three years 
3,500 English emigrants set sail for Virginia. 

This was in comparatively early days, but nearly a century 
later, Louis XIV., who was quick to note what was happening in 
the world, sent a company of virtuous girls to the governor of 
Louisiana with orders to get them well married, and to place 
them where they might train the Indian squaws. The King was 
a wise man in many ways, but he did not know his own country- 
women, or rather, perhaps, he knew them at that period chiefly 
through the eyes of Mme. de Maintenon. His female emigrants 
were not chosen from the strong peasant women of Normandy or 
Brittany, or any of the provinces where they were accustomed to 
hardships, but from Paris. The girls seem, as far as is known, 
always to have led ‘godly, righteous, and sober lives,’ yet they 
abhorred the Indian corn which formed their staple of diet, nearly 
as much as they did the teaching of the squaws. It was the old 
story—‘ Frou-Frou sans Paris.’ 

Fifteen years later another attempt was made in Louisiana— 
this time in the year which saw the death of the Regent, and 
knowing what we do of that highly gifted person, we shall hardly 
be surprised to learn that these young women were taken from 
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the Houses of Correction, and had not even a succes d’estime in 
the Colony of Louisiana. Filles a la Correction they were called, 
in contradistinction to the Filles ad la Cassette, who landed seven 
years later in Louisiana, whose aristocracy prided themselves on 
their descent from these, at any rate, spotless lives, Poor Manon 
Lescaut was not of the proper division. 

On looking through the history of the various colonies, it is 
curious to note how each State has its peculiarities, peculiarities 
not always to be explained by those who belong even to the 
inner circle. Why did Maryland hail convicts—not necessarily 
criminals—with delight ? Why were the transported Jacobites 
taken to Maryland instead of elsewhere? And why did an 
English husband, whose wife was condemned to death for stealing 
38. 6d, beg that her sentence might be commuted to exile to 
Virginia ? 

The most marked feature of the whole civilisation is the pre- 
eminence held by widows in all the society. Indeed the number 
of ‘chances’ possessed by every lady member of the society was 
such that we can only imagine that the boys and girls married at 
as early an age as they now do at Clapham. And if so, what 
became of the men? ‘Je n’y comprends rien, as the man said 
when he rushed, tearing his hair, to the front of the stage box 
during the play ! 

However, there the widows were, and the husbands kept on 
dying. That is all we know. 

The widows, at least most of them, arranged their own settle- 
ments, and bargained quite as hard and shrewdly as any lawyer 
could have done for them. But though no one’s sensibilities were 
hurt by this process, the marrying of widows and widowers was 
not devoid of complications. Mr. Sergeant, a Boston builder, 
was reputed ‘as remarkable in his marriages as his wealth; for 
he had three wives, the second having been a widow twice, before 
her third venture; and his third also a widow, and even becoming 
his widow, and lastly the widow of her third husband, who had 
had three wives himself.’ However, it was not only in America 
that these hasty marriages were made, though perhaps it may 
have been there that widows were most appreciated. John Rows, 
for instance, tells of a gentleman who died in London in the year 
1638 at eight at night, leaving his wife 500/. a year in land; and 
the lady and the whole of her property was transferred to the 
custody of the journeyman draper who had come about her 
mourning, before twelve next day. The memoirs of the Verney 
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family teem with ‘ wooings’ which were ‘not long adoing,’ and 
‘old men’s wife’ had certainly no difficulty in providing herself 
with suitors. 

The circumstances of the times, when everything was disjointed 
and people had to use any material that came ready to their 
hands, was favourable to the growth of strong natures, either of 
men or women. There were no special grooves made for the 
women to walk in, and there were many who seized the chance to 
fashion others more agreeable to their feet. One of the most 
conspicuous of these ladies was Margaret Brent, who stepped so 
far from the conventional path of her own day that she almost 
found herself in ours. She reached Maryland in 1638, in 
company with her sister Mary and two brothers, took up land, 
built several good manor houses, sent for other colonists, and 
before others would have dug the foundations, Margaret was 
signing herself, ‘Attorney for my brother’ (what a confiding 
brother !) and Mary holding ‘ court-baron ’ and ‘ court-leet’ at her 
own house. Men were known to ask for her help in military 
uprisings, and when the indomitable ‘Mrs. Margaret Brent 
requested to have a vote in the House for herself, and voyce 
allsoe,’ she probably had many partisans. However, as ‘the 
Governor denied Mrs. Brent that she should have any vote in the 
House,’ Mrs. Brent was forced to retire, protesting all the while 
against the injustice of her exclusion. 

Several ‘ acute and ingenious gentlewomen’ in Virginia culti- 
vated tobacco plantations and drained slopes, and indeed such 
women were far more common in the Southern States than in the 
Northern ones. ‘ Maid-cotes’ were discouraged, and the ‘ maids’ 
admonished frequently, and ‘harassed’ and ‘ considered dangerous’ 
by their acquaintance, and it required all the obstinacy of the 
Lady Deborah Moodys of the world to ‘persist’ as they had 
begun. 

Not that agriculture absorbed all the business talent of the 
colonial ladies. Besides the many employments considered suit- 
able for women in all countries, there were a large number of 
capable and industrious females who carried on their husband’s 
trade, first as his assistant, and last as his successor. Women 
publishers and woinen printers were numerous during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and of these the Goddards, mother and 
daughter, were the most business-like and most prominent. The 
Maryland Gazette was continued after the death of the publisher 
by his widow, under the title of Anna Katharine Green & Son, who 
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printed also for the whole colony. At the time Mrs, Green under- 
took this arduous task she was about thirty-six, and the mother of 
six sons and eight daughters. It was from this Green family that 
thirty-four anti-revolutionary printers sprang. 

It is new and pleasant to note among these stern religionists 
a ‘Vow Church’ raised in Philadelphia by a Scotch Presbyterian 
immigrant, who had been shipwrecked on her way out, and was 
reduced with the rest of the survivors to such straits that they 
never ate without first drawing lots who should fast that day. 
She was rescued and eventually prospered in her business, and her 
first savings went to the fulfilment of her vow. 

The colonial ladies were great gardeners, and the hours they 
passed with their fruits and flowers must have been moments of 
much pleasure in their busy lives. The most famous of these 
ladies was the daughter of George Lucas, a planter of Carolina, 
and at the same time Governor of Antigua, at which place he 
appears to have resided, leaving Miss Eliza at home. From 
Antigua he sent her all sorts of tropical seeds of fruits and flowers, 
to try if any would take kindly to the soil of Carolina, Eliza 
observed certain hopeful signs with regard to the indigo, and un- 
dismayed by repeated accidents to the young plants, at length 
obtained a good crop. Governor Lucas was so delighted at this 
unlooked for success that he sent over an Englishman to teach 
Eliza the whole process of indigo working. The Englishman, 
bearing gifts, seems to have been rather a sly and tricky sort of 
person, but when did England ever get the better of America? 
The youthful Miss Lucas saw through the Englishman’s dodges 
(his name was Cromwell) and ‘ finally obtained a successful know- 
ledge and application of the complex and annoying methods of 
extracting indigo.’ <A bounty of 6d. a lb. encouraged the planting, 
and through its profits more children were sent over from 
Carolina to be educated at home, than from all the other colonies 
put together. Indigo was looked upon at last as a sort of current 
coin, and it is on record that when a little boy was sent to school 
at Philadelphia he took with him a waggon of indigo to pay his 
expenses. 

After studying the labours of these monumental women, it is 
with a sense of relief that we turn to the enactments against 
‘blabbing, and discovering the faults and frailties of others,’ to 
which colonial ladies were especially prone. One would have 
thought that in the early times they were so hard worked that 
they would have been ‘mum budgets of silence’ and ‘magga- 
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zines of taciturnitie’ by nature, but the court records tell a very 
different story. One minister’s wife—to be sure she was a Dutch 
woman—was accused of lifting her petticoats in crossing the street 
and exposing her ankles in an unseemly manner. After a minute 
inquiry into the state of the roads and the height of the petticoat, it 
was decided that Vrouw Anneke, had been justified in her action, 
and her slanderers were fined and punished. Other evil speakers 
were gagged, or had cleft sticks placed on their tongues, and 
worse offenders were ducked in special ponds near the court houses. 

Churchgoing was not considered as binding on women as on 
men in the State of Virginia. Their seats were suffered to remain 
vacant on the slightest excuse, while a man was condemned for 
the first offence to ‘lie neck and heels that night, and be a slave 
to the colony for the following week ; for the second offence to be 
a slave for a month; for the third, fora year andaday.’ Probably 
if we were to visit these churches now we should find the balance 
readjusted. 

The first great female traveller on the other side of the water, 
predecessor of the Miss Kingsleys and Mrs. Bishops of our own 
day, was a Boston lady, Mrs. Sarah Knight, who rode from Boston 
to New York, in 1704, and back again. She sprang of a bold 
stock, as her father, Captain Kemble, had to spend two hours in 
stocks nearly fifty years before to expiate his ‘lewd and unseemly 
behaviour in kissing his wife publicly on the Sabbath Day on 
the door step of his house, after he had returned from a voyage 
of three years.’ Madam Sarah had need of all her father’s cour- 
age during her long and lonely ride. A price was set on the heads 
of wolves, and bears must have been nearly as common as spar- 
rows, to judge by the fact that long after Mrs. Sarah’s adventure 
twenty of them were killed in a week just outside Boston. Besides 
all these were swarms of Red Indians, and Indians were fearfully 
on the warpath just then. 

It seems odd that she should have chosen the winter, with all 
its added horrors, for her journey, but probably it was unavoidable, 
for she left on October 2, and took more than two months reach- 
ing New York, visiting many friends on the way. The customs 
of Connecticut struck her as particularly strange, with the frequent 
divorces and laws against kissing, which was almost as much a 
matter of course then as shaking hands is now. 

But however distant the relations between thesexes may have 
been in Connecticut, they were less icy in other States, notably 
in Virginia and in Pennsylvania. In 1722 an ancestor of the present 
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writer, and one of the family of the celebrated ‘ downright Ship- 
pen’ of Pope, gave umbrage to the belles of Philadelphia by his 
free exercise of endearments. ‘What a pity it is,’ writes Miss 
Sarah Eve, ‘that the doctor is so fond of kissing. He really would 
be much more agreeable if he were less fond. One hates to be 
always kissed, especially as it is attended with so many incon- 
veniences. It decomposes the economy of one’s handkerchief, it 
disorders one’s high roll, and it ruffles the serenity of one’s 
countenance.’ 

The account of certain frolics in Virginia reads not unlike the 
horse-play fashionable in country houses of our own time, wherein 
the humour appears to consist in gentlemen bouncing into 
ladies’ bedrooms and chasing them over the garden. To escape 
from these assiduities the young ladies seem to have gone to 
their room, taking with them ‘a large dish of bacon and beef, 
after that a bowl of sago cream, and after that an apple-pye. 
While we were eating the apple-pye in bed—God bless you 
making a great noise—in came Mr. Washington’ (not George), 
‘dressed in Hannah’s short gown and petticoat, and seazed me 
and kissed me twenty times, in spite of all the resistance I could 
make ; and then Cousin Molly. Hannah soon followed dressed 
in his coat. They joined us in eating the apple-pye, and then 
went out. After this we took it in our heads to want to eat 
oysters.’ 

As might naturally be expected, the New England States were 
far more strict in the matter of amusement than the laxer South, 
and to judge from the stories, the moment you get beyond the 
wealthier classes in the Puritan settlements, matters are very 
much as they always were. Thursday lectures, singing schools, 
bees, were all the opportunities the young people had of bringing 
about marriages, or at least, so we might think, did we not know 
that marriage is indifferent to opportunity! In the South they 
were better off. Sleighing parties, turtle frolics, but balls above 
everything, these formed the diversions of the youth of Virginia, 
and if, as a matter of course, each gentleman asked permission to 
fetch and carry a lady, ‘no monopoly’ was allowed in the ball- 
room by the master of the ceremonies. 

Perhaps the fact that the United States have no Established 
Church has favoured the growth of the immense number of sects 
which strikes every reader of American stories. It is not only 
the excitable negroes who congregate in the forests to hold 

‘camp meetings,’ it is the steadygoing, narrow-minded Puritans 
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who are ‘forever seeking something new,’ They do not strike 
you as being easy to impress, these hard-headed gentlemen, yet 
they have more than once been as wax in the hands of some 
religious fanatic, and went down by hundreds before the hand- 
some, vain and lazy Jemima Wilkinson, who posed for over forty 
years in the middle of the last centary as the ‘ Universal Friend.’ 
It was really the world in general who was the Universal Friend 
to Jemima, for it kept her in comparative luxury, and even gave 
her money in return for perpetual sermons on sin, death, and 
repentance. Perhaps an ideal is necessary to the hardest lives, 
and may account for much that is perplexing and contradictory 
in the existence of these practical men and women, To many 
natures the ‘ Unknown God’ is of necessity more attractive than 
the Known One, and the feeling may be a remnant still lurking 
in us of the children we once were. 

At any rate, not only Priestesses like the Universal Friend, 
but Princesses such as ‘the daughter-in-law of Peter the Great 
and the sister of the Queen of England,’ found ready acceptance 
and much kindness among the people of the States. 

The first of these ladies (her name was Charlotte, not Chris- 
tine, as stated by Mrs. Earle), was the daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, and so unfortunate as to become the 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexis. She stood him for several years, 
and then is reported to have given out her own death, and to have 
fled to America, where she found peace and a new husband in an 
old adorer, le Chevalier d’Aubant. The whole story has been 
produced in an interesting novel by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
called Too Strange Not to be True, The English Princess had a 
very different fate, and her story was all the stranger as she had 
neither beauty nor charm to recommend her. Sarah Wilson had 
been maid to one of Queen Charlotte’s Maids of Honour, and 
had managed to steal some jewels belonging to the Queen. She 
was caught and condemned to death, but was afterwards pardoned 
and sent as a convict to the States. It was not long before she 
managed to escape from servitude, and on the strength of the 
jewels, which she had somehow kept concealed about her, she 
declared herself the Lady Susannah Caroline Matilda, sister to 
the Queen. The end of this enterprising young person is wrapped 
in obscurity. We know that some fat years were rudely broken 
in upon, and she was arrested, prosecuted, and whipped in Charles- 
ton. But a lady of her resources is not easily discouraged, and it 
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is probable she may, under some other disguise, have played a 
prominent part on another stage. 

These few remarks may serve to show the immense amount 
of labour expended by Mrs. Earle in collecting matter for her 
work, The number of houses she has visited both in England 
and the States in order to see or to verify some special object, is a 
testimony to the thoroughness of her methods and the accuracy 
of the statements. And besides all these, she is familiar with 
endless old books bearing on her subject, and has studied the 
letters and records of countless private families. Tusser, Piers 
Plowman, Holinshed, are at her fingers’ ends, as well as the 
records of Mrs, Martha Smith, and the journal of ‘ the young lady 
of Virginia.’ It is in this way, and this way only, that history, 
whether domestic or political, should be written, and Mrs. Earle 
has steeped her mind so completely in her materials, that she 
tells her tale as one who has taken a personal part in all she 
describes. 

L. B. Lana, 








Priscilla. 


RISCILLA was dead, and all the women of the village had 

come to her waking. They moved about the big house, 

where she had lived so long and so quietly, as though they had 
never seen it before. And they never had without Priscilla. 

They moved silently or came together in little groups to 
talk about her. They seemed as much amazed as sorry. Who 
could imagine Priscilla dead? Surely she was the oldest woman 
in the village, and yet she seemed not so very old; but no one 
remembered the village without her, and no one remembered her 
young. Perhaps she had come into their lives unnoticed, and 
only when she came to her womanhood had taken her place in 
their sight, as a little unknown sapling will one day become a tree 
and a landmark. 

Perhaps in the great house she had passed her shadowy girl- 
hood, and only became a personage when her uncle died, leaving 
her his sole and only heir. Then she crept forth, and her fading 
hands drew the hearts of the people towards her. 

Was she rich? Who can say? The black, barrack-like house, 
with its neglected garden, had no air of wealth about it ; but never 
a child or woman came to Priscilla for help and went away empty- 
handed. Some said that for this latter reason the house grew 
more desolate as it grew old—that pictures and silver and orna- 
ments vanished one by one. 

But others would have it that Priscilla had a box of money in 
her room corded, sealed, and locked ; for true it was that such a 
box to all appearance was there, as Ann O’Ruark, who nursed her 
once in an illness, could tell. 

Now she lay dead, and it seemed to the women of the little 
village as though something marvellous had happened—as though 
the old round tower they looked upon every morning when they 
opened their doors had crumbled in the night; or as though the 
church bell they depended upon to awaken them at six had for- 
gotten to ring, leaving them late and bewildered. True, she might 
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have been ill, or gone away on a visit—so vanished for a time, 
But to die! No one ever thought that of Priscilla after all these 
years. Why, even now the children from the cottages were 
running down the street on the stroke of five to meet her coming 
from her Saturday’s marketing with something good for them in 
her pocket. Yet they had been told she would come up the 
narrow street no more. Yes, even now poor crippled Annie Doyle 
was turning her face to the window to be ready for the smile and 
cheery word that always met her. Yet she, too, knew Priscilla 
would never pass again. 

All the women there sitting at her wake felt that to-morrow 
they would put on their shawls and run to tell Priscilla their joys 
and sorrows, or to ask her advice, as they had done all the time 
since they became aware she was. And Priscilla would be lying 
with that strange smile upon her face, so far removed from 
them. 

Was she so very old, Priscilla? Hers was a face you could 
not imagine had ever been young. Wrinkled and fallen away, 
you could not fix and fill it with youth. 

Once she had said to a child, ‘I was light as a bird when I 
was young as you.’ And the little one had gone away troubled at 
the lie. She knew, as all the children did, that Priscilla had never, 
never been young. 

Though Priscilla knew everything of everybody, nobody knew 
anything of Priscilla, except, of course, that she was an old maid, 
as anyone of the name of Priscilla must be. Why, the very sound 
of it was enough to tell how prim, how neat, how old maidish she 
was. No one could have imagined her with a lover. Many a 
time the village women had sat and talked of Priscilla: what she 
must have been like as a girl—if she ever had been a girl. The 
primmest of little girls, who always had her hair smooth and 
lessons learnt; a girl with large feet and high buttoned boots, 
with every button fastened in its place; thin legs, of course; a 
waist that had never known tight lacing; straight hair, first in a 
plait and later a shining coil at the back of her smooth head; a 
high, white forehead, intelligent grey eyes, a rather large and 
rather pink nose, a pleasant mouth, thin neck and breast, long 
arms, large, nervous hands. Yes, that must have been Priscilla 
if ever she had been a girl. But there was no lover in this setting 
of Priscilla’s girlhood. No, she hated men, and rough boys the 
natty Priscilla must have always shunned, nor could she, with 
her cleverness, ever have admired the developing youth." Yes, 
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she hated men and all their sex. She was hardly kind to little 
boys—they were cruel to her cats, she would say. But the girl- 
babies! How she loved them! There was never a birth in the 
village where she was not first visitor to the new arrival. And if 
it was a boy she would look close into the little red face, till he 
raised his voice and howled. Then she would laugh. ‘Shout for 
it and you will get it, my lad; only shout long enough and you 
shall get it.’ Then she would press a golden sovereign into his 
little fist and leave him. But if it was a girl she would take it 
in her arms, and if it was crying it would stop that minute. She 
would drop a tear upon it, perhaps, and whisper things into its 
little unconscious ears. When she was leaving she would put a 
guinea into its hand, with the words, ‘For your sad heart, my 
girl, for your sad heart.’ So the baby would be added to her list 
of loves. 

But she liked best the love-lorn maidens who would come to 
her with their stories. They were indeed for her heart of hearts. 
Many a sorrowful soul that had forgotten how to be proud would 
by her conversation become strong again, and win the lover back 
by flaunting who had grown weary of too patient a love. 

The house was built like one that had never been intended to 
hold the young. Dark, gloomy, rambling, Priscilla was the only 
one to whom it seemed a fitting background. 

The little children who braved its awfulness would hasten, 
afraid of its silence, from passage to passage till they reached 
Priscilla, every minute expecting a terrible something belonging 
to the mould and age to spring upon them from each dark place. 
Only the mysterious cupboards with hidden sweets and jams, 
found nowhere else, could tempt them to come. And it took three 
of them to do it, clinging together and stopping often with 
shrieks that were not all laughter, but only sound to fill the 
dusty silence. 

When Priscilla died there turned up from somewhere a far- 
removed cousin—a stern, middle-aged woman, who looked at the 
world though smoked glasses. And no doubt the world looked 
grey to her. She had no tears, no smiles, no sentiment—only 
the hardness of middle age, which has left the softness of youth 
behind, and not yet reached the softness of age. She was a 
business-like person, and ordered everything and everybody as if 
she had lived all her life in Priscilla’s house. The people won- 
dered if she would get Priscilla’s box of treasure ; but, of course, 
there was no one else. The cousin was making herself busy 
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pretending to be concerned for Priscilla. Why had she not come 
before to take care of her? She wanted to blame somebody for 
not calling in the doctor. But she ought to have known that 
Priscilla would not have a doctor, and would never see him or speak 
of him, There was only one doctor in the village, an old man—- 
as old as Priscilla, it might be—a married man with grown-up sons 
and daughters, now married themselves and doing well. Once a 
neighbour had spoken of the doctor to Priscilla. It was to repeat 
a story of his past—a story of a lonely girl he had jilted almost 
on their wedding-day; and how the girl had vanished and been 
heard of no more. But that had not happened in the village, and 
so the village was not interested in the particulars. When 
Priscilla heard the story she rose from her seat and went to the 
window without a word. So the neighbour thought she was 
weary, and changed the subject from men and their misdeeds; 
but she did make a parting remark to the effect that the doctor 
and his wife never got on together, She was surprised when 
Priscilla said, in a voice so sweet and far-away she hardly heard 
it, ‘ Poor lad! poor lad!’ 

Priscilla would not have the doctor come near her when she 
lived, but when she died he had to be called in, People who 
watched him coming were surprised to see him—he ought to 
have been so used to death; and yet he came like one most 
cruelly afraid. He stood at the door of the room where she lay 
for a few moments, as though unable to enter. Then he pushed 
the door open and went in as if with an effort. When he reached 
her bedside he stood silently looking upon her face. And there were 
those there who thought they had heard him whisper ‘ Priscilla!’ 
And then louder, as though she must hear, ‘ Priscilla!’ 

But Priscilla was dead, and all the village had come to her 
wake. Two nights they had sat up, and this was the third. The 
will had been read—such as it was, for there was little to leave 
to anybody. Yet everyone had a trifle. The house had gone to 
the cousin, but there was no money to speak of; nothing more 
except the little wooden box, corded, locked, and sealed—the 
box that must contain the bulk of the fortune. The cousin’s 
fingers had been on the cords, the eyes of the village women had 
been turned to it waiting for it to open, when they were told that 
it was to be buried with her. What an idea! Who ever heard of 
a trunk being buried in a tomb? Who would ever have thought 
she would have carried away what she could no longer want? 
Who would have imagined Priscilla a miser ? 
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The crowd had all gone to the dining-room at the end of the 
long passage in the west wing, and the cousin was sitting alone 
in the room with the box. Upstairs Priscilla was lying, and she 
would never know—never know the seals were broken and the 
knots undone. Surely, it was no harm to open and look in? No, 
not to touch a single penny, since she was such a screw—only to 
open. No box was ever yet buried by a woman unopened, The 
lid lay loose. 

The cousin sat back a moment, then went upon her knees and 
raised the cover. She saw the contents were hidden beneath white 
paper. She pulled it off and drew forth what came to her hand. 
Astonishment was upon her face, for first there came a dress—a 
white satin dress; then a long veil; then a wreath of orange- 
blossoms, shoes, gloves, and underwear all lace and ribbons, all 
sewn by hand in tiny stitches, surely Priscilla’ss own. What was 
this the cousin had stumbled on unawares? A wedding outfit— 
Priscilla’s wedding outfit, breathing the breath of years, lavender, 
and age. How time had ruined it, as it had destroyed 
Priscilla’s love-story! How was it that the cousin never knew of 
this proposed wedding—where or who was the man? She had 
known little of Priscilla when she was young, only that she was 
fatherless and motherless and that an uncle had taken charge of 
her—that she had grown up between the grey walls of her 
uncle’s quiet, lonely house, and a convent-school where she had 
spent half her time, Always unnoticed, silent, and companionless, 
was it because there was no one who cared enough about her to 
draw her from her solitude? There was something the cousin 
fancied she half remembered—something of a scandal, of Priscilla 
and a young doctor, something about love-letters and stolen 
meetings discovered at the convent. Was it possible Priscilla 
had returned home to work her wedding outfit, while the young 
doctor had forgotten his promises and married money while she 
still was awaiting him? But it was a vague memory, and might 
not have been her. 

The cousin bent above the box. Nothing else; no money— 
not a penny. Ah! here was a key to the story. A bundle of old 
letters—love-letters—for were they not tied by a silken bow? 

Poor Priscilla! 

As she took them into her hands she fancied she heard the 
sound of a woman sobbing far away; it might be upstairs with 
the dead. Some friend of Priscilla’s, no doubt. She turned the 
letters over in her hands. She wished that wild crying ‘would 
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stop. Itdisturbed her. She laid her fingers upon the beknotted 
strings, then hesitated. Should she dare spy into the secrets of 
the helpless dead? But curiosity was strong. She loosed the 
ribbons. At the same time a wild cry resounded through the 
room. She sprang to her feet, the letters in her hands, and 
looked fearfully around. There was no one there. It must have 
been outside. Yes, it came from the floor above—from Priscilla’s 
room! Long, sad, and awful, the sound of a woman’s wild grief. 
The cousin thrust the letters into her pocket and ran down the 
hall, calling to the people to hurry to the room above. She 
called to them to bring hot blankets and restoratives—that 
Priscilla was not dead—that she had waked in terror finding 
herself decked out for death. And all the time she was shouting 
to them she was running up the long staircase and down the 
corridors to the room where the crying came from. Then she 
called—‘ Priscilla, Iam coming! Don’t be afraid, Priscilla, I am 
coming!’ She imagined Priscilla sitting up in her grave-clothes, 
half-mad with terror at her position. When she touched the 
handle of the door the crying ceased. She opened the door 
and stood, half-fainting, upon the threshold. In her coffin lay 
Priscilla, stiff and dead, her hands clasped as they had been when 
she was laid there, her face unchanged; the great room empty ; 
death everywhere. 

The cousin stood dumb at the door, the women crowding 
about her with hot blankets and restoratives. 

‘It was a mistake,’ she said, and, pushing them back, closed 
the door. 

She went downstairs to the room where the trunk lay, and 
drawing the letters from her pocket placed them back unopened 
where she had found them. With reverent hands she laid the 
wedding things one by one in their place, and when she had 
finished she sealed and corded the box. 

When Priscilla went to her sleeping-place the next day, there 
was borne by her side a little trunk, and it was laid at her feet 
in the cold vault that held so many dead. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 











Some Old Country Books. 


WELL-ORDERED library is, perhaps, the most innocent of 

all human indoor possessions, as a well-tended garden is of 
outdoor ones. Among the possessions which bring the rich man 
into reproach we surely never find either the one or the other 
included, and the envy which his less fortunate neighbour may 
feel in regard to these good things is scarcely of the evil sort 
forbidden by the Commandment. It is a great thing, without 
doubt, to have as one’s own a splendid array of fine volumes, and 
to know exactly where to find each one at the shortest notice 
when required. And yet I am not sure that the literary content- 
ment of many men who have managed to put together a small 
collection of a few hundred volumes, many of them won from the 
shelves, and even the odds-and-ends boxes, of second-hand book- 
shops in mean streets after long search, could be improved on. 
In the collections of most of us who hunt for books in this way 
there is usually a little group of old and well-tested friends with 
whom we love to take from time to time a mental holiday. It is 
well, without question, that even these little collections—the whole 
of any one of them very likely being no more than a few parcels of 
books— should be properly arranged. It is not fit that they should 
be upside down, or scattered about the chairs and floor, or even 
packed together according to size and colour, as I recollect a well- 
meaning domestic servant doing with mine, At the same time, a 
certain amount of disarray may be excused if the owner is a hard- 
worked man and a writer of books himself. On my own table, 
as I write, there are a score or so of volumes out of their obvious 
places on the shelves, and not always even distantly related to one 
another. Howard Saunders’ British Birds is, perhaps, not out 
of its element between Anne Pratt’s Flowering Plants and an 
edition of White’s Selborne, but a work on angling sandwiched 
between Scrivener’s Novum Testamentum Gracum and Roget’s 
Thesaurus is as a fish out of water, and Tennyson’s Poems—a very 
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worn and therefore a very well-loved copy—might certainly find a 
more sympathetic neighbour than Acland and Ransome’s English 
Political History, useful as that book undoubtedly is for purposes 
of reference. 

But among the volumes which somehow will always be getting 
out of their places, and are often being picked up and dipped 
into, especially on winter evenings, are works like Knapp’s 
Journal of a Naturalist, Stainton’s Manual of British Butterflies 
aud Moths, William Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, and Jesse’s 
Country Life. None of these books, so far as I know, have been 
seized upon by industrious editors of to-day and ‘ brought up to 
date.’ There is lacking in them the well-known editorial note so 
familiar in various editions of the Natural History of Selborne 
and Zhe Compleat Angler, in which the reader is warned not 
to accept White’s theories about swallows and migration, or 
Walton’s instructions as to baits and tackles. Knapp and Jesse, 
and those other writers of delightful books, have been allowed to 
make their mistakes without being sat upon by more ‘ up to date’ 
naturalists coming after them. For the most part, too, we must 
be content to read the writers of this school in the original bind- 
ings, or, at any rate, in the bindings of a time long past. 
Stainton, I dare say, was a standard book among entomologists at 
a comparatively recent date, but Jesse, or Knapp, or Howitt in a 
dress of to-day will surely be looked for in vain. These books 
have never taken, and for any length of time kept, hold of the 
public, as have White’s and Walton’s, though one or two of them, 
as shown by the editions they speedily attained to, were evidently 
well liked in their day. Knapp’s Journal was published by Mr. 
John Murray seventy years ago. My copy is a very well printed 
one, with a good frontispiece illustration of a noble oak in a lane 
in the author’s parish, and with a number of steel plates of leaves, 
plants, and insects at the end of the volume, all executed with 
great care and much detail. 

These illustrations are without the beauty of the well-known 
and exquisite frontispiece of Jesse’s Gleanings, but they show 
much conscientious labour. Knapp lived in a Gloucestershire 
village ‘situate upon a very ancient road connecting the city of 
Bristol with that of Gloucester.’ It is plain that he took Gilbert 
White somewhat as a model, and, like the Natural History of 
Selborne (which ‘early impressed on my mind an ardent love for 
all the ways and economy of nature’), the Jowrnal begins with a 
general description of the parish. Knapp, of course, is not to be 
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set up as an equal of White’s; indeed, one would not for a 
moment compare him with White either as a man of letters or as 
a naturalist. Nevertheless his book affords me much pleasure. 
He seems to have paid considerably more attention to plant life 
than White, and his notes on botany and also forestry are full of 
interest. He does not neglect birds, and had evidently paid 
particular attention to the rook. Knapp tells us of the rook’s 
privations in hard weather, and how the bird is sometimes driven 
to play the common plunderer like the ‘ villain crow.’ This fact 
is now well established, and I shall not forget the surprise with 
which twenty years ago I saw a rook actually chasing a small 
bird, with, I fear, hawk-like intent. In the observations on 
birds, which take up a fair part of the book, there is a pathetic 
little story about a friendship struck up between two song 
thrushes. ‘One of them seemed ailing, or feeble from some 
bodily accident, for though it hopped about, yet it appeared 
unable to obtain a sufficiency of food. Its companion, an active, 
sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms, or bruised snails, 
when they mutually partook of the banquet ; and the ailing bird 
would wait patiently, understand the actions, expect the assistance 
of the other, and advance from his asylum at its approach.’ After 
a while Knapp missed the fostered bird, and his feeling of loss 
may have been somewhat like that of Richard Jefferies—if less 
acute—when that London trout of his disappeared. Knapp, like 
White, evidently knew his blackcaps well, and their ‘ exceeding 
dislike of man.’ The blackcap finishes its feast here, says Knapp, 
with a jargonel pear when he can meet with it. He is a good 
judge of fruits, this glorious singing-bird, and has a great taste 
for raspberries. 

Last summer was remarkable among entomologists for the 
number of humming-bird hawk moths it produced. Evening 
after evening in September we watched them spinning round the 
great fuschia bushes at Spring Vale, in the Isle of Wight, and 
I can now bear out the accuracy of Knapp’s statement that this 
insect will allow itself to he stroked gently while it hovers over 
the flowers and plunges its honey-seeking proboscis into them. 
Only you must be very quiet in your movements, and do nothing 
to alarm ‘our little sphinx.’ Knapp’s account of his humming- 
bird moths is, I think, one of the best things in his book. 

As I have been writing of insects, I turn to Stainton, who is 
much more familiar and modern than Knapp. Stainton, indeed, 
was still living at the beginning of the present decade, though his 
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Manual of British Butterflies and Moths appeared more than 
fifty years ago. My own edition is an original one in two 
volumes. I value it not a little, for it recalls to me the beautiful 
old country town where I found and procured it, and one delight- 
ful suramer day we spent in that place, visiting the cathedral and 
old book- and curiosity-shops, and looking longingly at the pure 
trout-stream, and in the evening cycling back to our snug inn 
quarters through scenery Birket Foster surely would have loved 
to sketch. Books have their associations, which are sometimes 
very precious, not seldom pathetic. It may be a pressed leaf or 
petal falls out of them, which takes us straight back to childhood’s 
domain. And then, too, we pore over faded written words on the 
fly-leaf, which make the eyes grow dim for a little, no matter 
how strong and unimpaired their sight. Reverent fingers have 
gummed on the fly-leaf of my copy of Stainton the autograph of 
the author—‘ Your obedient servant, H. Stainton, Secretary of 
the Ray Society, established 1844 for the publication of works on 
natural history. Very neatly, too, some former owner of the book 
has made here and there written additions to the notes about moths. 
They interest me often, these careful pen and pencil notes and 
marks of former owners, and I cannot agree that they necessarily 
deface a book. Since Stainton wrote his Manual several beautiful 
butterflies have gone— it is to be feared, for ever—from our list, 
while others, then well known, have become extremely rare, even 
if they still exist. Dispar, the lovely butterfly known as the 
large copper, could not be written of as anything save a rarity 
even when Stainton wrote his book, as he tells us how ‘ late in the 
month [July] used to appear C. dispar, at one time found ir 
the fenny parts of Cambridgeshire and Hunts.’ But, at any rate, 
Stainton was able to enjoy what, alas! we cannot—an account of 
this insect from a contemporary. ‘ You are quite right,’ said Mr. 
Bond to him, ‘ in supposing that I have had personal acquaintance 
with living Dispar. I much fear that I shall never have that 
pleasure again. . . . They were very active and shy, and would 
only fly when the sun shone. They would often settle on a thistle 
when they could find one in bloom, flying off to attack any insect, 
no matter what, that might come near them.’ And then as 
regards the purple-edged copper (Chryseis), Stainton can only 
say that it was formerly taken in Epping, and in Ashdown Forest, 
Sussex, but he can quote a contemporary account of how the 
larvee were found on sorrel on a May day. Just fancy being able 
to converse with men who could give you their experience of 
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Dispar and Chryseis! What a privilege! Is Chryseis found in 
Scandinavia? I wonder, because near Honefos one day in 1883 I 
gave chase to an insect that might have been this copper. Its 
appearance excited me only less, I recollect, than the sight of a 
fine specimen of the Apollo butterfly seen a few days previously 
in the same country. Stainton’s book has some excellent un- 
coloured illustrations of butterflies, those of the purple emperor 
and the white admiral being particularly clear and correct. To 
my joy I found the latter insects out in quantities in certain oak 
and hazel woods last July, and admired once more, after an 
interval of many years, their graceful soaring flight. I have to 
apologise, by the way, to strict entomologists for calling this 
lovely creature of the summer woods Camilla instead of Sibylla 
in Wild Life in Hampshire Highlands; it came, perhaps, of 
remembering my Morris too well. The rare and very local Gran- 
ville fritillary (Cinzia) is still to be found in certain spots in the 
Isle of Wight as in Stainton’s days, but where shall we now look 
for the Queen of Spain fritillary, which, our author tells us, ‘ is 
more common than is generally imagined in the southern counties 
of England’? 

Of the Howitts, Mary and William, the Times has predicted, 
nothing literary shall live. I fear it will be so, and yet such 
books as The Rural Life of England and Homes and Haunts of 
the British Poets seem to me to deserve some little niche in the 
temple of literary fame. Who could describe better than Howitt 
the terrors of a country house in a desolate country by night ? 
Who could write with fresher and more wholesome enthusiasm of 
our best English poetry than he? For my part, I like his books 
much, and cannot often pass them by on a stall. The Howitts were 
not great naturalists, but there was in them the true spirit of the 
field naturalists. My edition of The Book of the Seasons, or the 
Calendar of Nature, by William Howitt, was published by Messrs. 
Bentley in 1835. I like to dip into this little book, not so much 
for its natural history, as because of its optimism and its enthu- 
siasm for the good things of English country life. Howitt, like 
Gilbert White, Jesse, Knapp, and many other writers on country 
life of the end of the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, after pointing out some wonder of the plant or 
animal world, will often reverently attribute the same to the fore- 
sight and wisdom of the Creator. We scarcely expect to find 
these little sermons in our books to-day, and yet I question 
whether the man who wrote or spoke slightingly of this habit on 
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the part of the old writers would commend himself thereby to 
many people. Their feeling was as absolute sincere, one doubts 
not, as that of Tennyson when he wrote, ‘ Let more of reverence 
in us dwell.’ It is a good thing for those who love nature to have 
by them a life-long companion who can sympathise with their 
feeling. We enjoy the fragrance unspeakable of the June night, 
the delicate songs of the summer warblers, the splendour of the 
October woods, all the more when there is with us one to whom 
these things also seem very good. And Howitt had such a life 
companion, ‘the one true companion,’ to whom ‘this volume is 
inscribed.’ 

The Howitts produced between them a great quantity of 
books, but they were perhaps neither of them quite so prolific as 
the basket-maker, Thomas Miller, whose poems, novels, and 
books on country life filled some five-and-forty volumes. Alas! 
they only brought him in the end to the Royal Bounty, Disraeli 
granting him 100/. a year out of the fund. Miller’s English 
Country Life appeared forty years ago. It could not honestly 
be described as a work of distinction, but if anyone who cares for 
Birket Foster’s work should come across the edition published in 
1861, let him not lightly pass it by. There has only been one 
Birket Foster, as there has only been one Bewick. His skies, they 
glow on the paper; his elms, they make us long to be in the 
village lanes, even if we have only just left them, thinking we 
had had our fill for a little while. Miller was fortunate in being 
illustrated by this perfect artist. I think that Birket Foster 
might almost have enriched the Pageant of Summer itself, that 
crown of Richard Jefferies’ works. English Cowntry Life con- 
tains a number of illustrations by Birket Foster, as well as by 
Gilbert and others, One of the most beautiful to my mind is the 
sunset seen through the elms, which is the head-piece to the 
chapter ‘Green April,’ but there are gems, too, in the chapter on 
‘Summer Flowers.’ Some of our books on country life to-day are 
finely printed and illustrated, but it certainly cannot be said that 
our ancestors always spared money or pains in this respect. Look 
at the little vignettes in Yarrell’s British Birds: are they not 
often delightful and suggestive? There is, in particular, one at 
the end of the article on the Woodchat Shrike, which many people 
must have known and appreciated from days of boyhood; the 
artist had his chance and deftly used it. 

Jesse, who has been dead now some thirty years, was an ardent 
field naturalist, angler, and lover of the country. He edited White 
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and Walton, and wrote very agreeable books himself. His Glean- 
ings appeared in 1832, and his Scenes and Tales of Country Life 
in 1844. Jesse was a most cultured and scholarly man, and a 
careful observer of nature in the fields and woods. His miscel- 
laneous observations on natural history in Country Life contain 
interesting bird notes, and quotations from the MS. of Gilbert 
White’s diary, to which he had access. It is a trite but true saying 
that he who makes no mistakes makes nothing, and Jesse, though 
careful, occasionally slipped like other naturalists. He devoted a 
chapter of his Cowntry Life to the magpie, wherein he asserted 
most positively that there were two distinct varieties of magpies, 
namely the tree and the bush magpie, and he even gave the 
respective weights of the birds. Jesse’s belief used to be, and 
probably still is, the belief of some of the agricultural folk and 
keepers in Hampshire, and when a boy I used to be told by rustic 
egg-hunters that the bush ‘mag’ and the tree ‘mag’ were quite 
different birds. 

Rustic ornithology is no doubt often at fault, but it is very 
interesting, and some of the names given to the birds are appro- 
priate and even beautiful. ‘ Windhover’ is, I take it, a rustic 
name, and ‘ wind thrush,’ which I used to hear applied to the 
missel thrush, is not less appropriate or poetical than ‘ storm cock’ 
used in regard to the same species. ‘ Wind thrush’ (pronounced 
wynd thrush) is also used, I see, by Mr. Newton’s Dictionary of 
Birds, of the red-wing. Jesse, as I have said, was a keen angler, 
and he tried his hand on, among other streams, the Test. In 
Jesse’s time the big trout of the lower portions of the Test were 
taken by dapping with the natural insect in May-fly time, and it 
may not be very commonly known that this method is still used 
now and then below Stockbridge, but no doubt it is getting to be 
obsolete in Hampshire. 

There are many other pleasant old books on country life beside 
those I have mentioned, which, though their day of popularity 
has gone by, still find readers and admirers. Willmott’s Journal 
of a summer-time in the country may be now and then found 
on bookstalls, and is certainly not dear at ninepence or a shilling, 
for it contains good things, and was the work of an accomplished 
man of letters; and there is Arthur Aikin’s odd little Natwral 
History of the Year (1798), which a friend has just found for me. 
One very familiar friend of many of us has lately been seen in a 
brand-new binding, Atkinson’s Eggs and Nests of British Birds. 
Its author is happily still with us, and, now in his eighty-sixth 
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year, truly can look back on a life well spent. Till lately, at any 
rate, he was still discharging his parochial duties in the moorland 
district to which he was called considerably more than half a 
century ago, and I know that in carrying out these duties, and in 
natural history, and shooting and angling expeditions, he has 
walked fully two hundred thousand miles over the wild country 
about Grosmont. His bird book, in old or new dress, should 
always be on our shelves, for it is one of the dear friends we may 
well keep up with. 


GeorGE A. B. Dewar. 
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The Queen’s Flight. 


\ HEN the world was young and foolish and fair, 
And gold was as nothing to golden hair, 


Two mortals met in a forest glade— 
A King fell in love with a Beggar-maid. 


Dried by the wind and drenched with the dew, 
Her dress was a wonderful washed-out blue ; 





Her shadowy face was pallid and thin, 
But gold was the frame that it glimmered in ; 


Her little bare feet were as hard as stone, 
But her hands were the hands of a queen on a throne; 


Her hair was Joose, and her garments were torn, 
But her heart was gay as a summer morn. 


Where the sunlight glittered through serried trees, 
And the bracken rustled about her knees, 


In the thick wood, far away from the town, 
She gathered great heaps of the fir-cones brown. 


She carried them down to the city souare, 
And sold them for bread to the peopie there, 


Whilst the idle folk in the market-place 
Gave alms for the joy of her lovely face. 


When the.world was young and golden and green, 
The Beggar-maid loved and became a Queen. 


With never a sigh for the forest shades, 
Nor a tear for its dim-lit colonnades, 
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She went forth to live amongst men, and reign, 
Thronéd in vanity, over the vain. 


In flowing garments of velvet and vair, 
With a crown of gold on her golden hair, 


She sat on an ivory throne all day, 
Till the world grew weary and old and gray ; 


She sat on her ivory throne and sighed, 
‘ The palace is narrow, the world is wide.’ 


On golden dishes the Feast was spread, 
But she longed for her wayside crust of bread. 


Her robes were of velvet, through and through, 
But she sighed for a gown of washed-out blue. 


Her heart was sore when she thought of the King: 
‘ This life that he praised is a bitter thing. 


‘ Alas!’ she said, and ‘I would I were free, 
For love is but dust and ashes to me.’ 


She tore off her robe of velvet and vair, 
And she took the crown from her golden hair ; 


Then she put on her gown of washed-out blue, 
And she laughed aloud as she used to. do. 


She went to the King in her rags arrayed : 
‘ Ah, the Queen is dead!’ said the Beggar-maid. 


And away she fled in the night alone ; 
Her little bare feet were as hard as stone, 


Her shadowy face was shrunken and pale, 
But her eyes were bright as a fairy tale; 


Her dress was faded and ravelled and torn, 
But her heart was gay as a summer morn. 


Through the long, soaking grass she hurried down ; 
She paused when she came to the sleeping town, 
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‘Good people,’ she said, ‘ sleep on, take your rest, 
But you shall not be blest as I am blest ! 


‘ Behold, I am free that was once a queen ; 
I will seek my hut in the forest green. 


‘The walls of the city are narrow and strong, 
Bringing great peace to the cowardly throng, 


‘ When the battle raged in the plain outside 
And many a patriot fought and died, 


‘ The walls of the city the foe withstood— 
Better I love the green walls of the wood ! 


‘ The gates of the palace are carven fair, 
All gateless stands the blue arch of the air; 





‘ The castle ramparts are stately and high, 
No fort defends the free dome of the sky ; 


‘The King’s hall is guarded by bolt and bar, 
Behold, I am free as the wild things are! 


‘ Alas, for all souls bound fast with a chain 
To the wheel of Fortune—the wheel of pain! 


‘ At the heart of the city the goddess stands, 
Turning and turning with blood-stained hands, 


‘ My soul grows weary, my senses reel 
At the giddy round of the whirling wheel. 


‘ The people rejoice that the wheel flies fast, 
But all men are ground in the dust at last ! 


‘ The voice of the forest is low and sweet, 
I will tread the dead leaves under my feet ; 


‘Where great boughs shiver and sway in the breeze, 
The bracken shall rustle about my knees, 


‘Though I eat my bread with labour and tears, 
Sounds of the forest shall ring in my ears; 
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‘Though I grow old and weary and wise, 
Sights of the forest shall gladden my eyes, 


‘I have little delight in human words, 
My heart goes out to the song of the birds! 


‘TI care not at all for sceptre or crown, 
But I love the smell of the fir-cones brown. 


‘The world grows old and its sorrows increase, 
But the forest’s soul is the soul of peace !’ 


Her feet were frozen and drenched with the dew, 
And her dress was soaking through and through, 


But she laughed aloud in her youth and mirth— 
Her eyes were bright with the joy of the earth. 





Then away she wandered over tie plain, 
For the Queen was a Beggar-maid again. 


Eva Gore-Boora, 


VOI. XXXV. NO, CCVIII. 











A Colonial’s Return. 


HAD always looked forward to returning, as a matter of 
course, to the Old Country again when I had made my pile. 
The work had been long and lonely, and the pile had been some 
time in coming, but when it came it was big—so big that I felt 
hopelessly unable to enjoy it as I should. Instinctively I turned 
towards home, and followed the old desire even when the reasons 
for it were gone. The English exile all the world over cherishes 
through the years of his toil the hope of escape when the tale of 
his bricks is ended. And yet, when a man has expatriated him- 
self and come to live and move and have his being in a strange 
land, it is better for him, as a rule, to stay there till he dies. The 
sick feeling that fills the boy’s heart when the last good-byes are 
said, and the familiar loved eyes fill with tears in spite of their 
brave pretence, when the big liner moves off and the waving 
handkerchiefs on the quay fade from sight, is bitter enough ; but 
it is only a heartburn beside the home-coming in after-days. 
The boy has the future with its unknown possibilities to dim his 
grief. The wanderer comes back to a land of regrets, to find that 
his return has been too late for the old folks who spoke and wrote 
with such eagerness of that long-expected, never-doubted, meet- 
ing ; and that the others, who lived as boy and girl visions in his 
mind, are black-bearded men or weary-eyed women, estranged 
from him by the change and circumstance of years. 

Of all that I had left behind me, my eldest brother, George, 
alone remained to welcome me home. For a moment we hesi- 
tated in doubt of each other, and then there came a gulp in my 
throat, and, I think, in his, We had been boys together when 
we parted, and now that we met again he was a prematurely 
grizzled, hard faced solicitor, and I was a battered colonial. The 
pity of it all swept over me in its fulness. We two puzzled 
strangers were all that Time had left of the inmates of that 
happy old country vicarage. My father slept in the churchyard 
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that you can see from the vicarage windows, my mother in alien 
soil in a suburban cemetery. Dick was tea-planting somewhere 
in Ceylon, Ethel was a missionary’s wife in China, and Frank— 
most curly-haired, most irresponsible of schoolboys—lay still for 
ever in the wash of the Atlantic. We both of us thought of this, 
I imagine, but we only talked at random of my voyage in slightly 
husky tones. 

For a day or two I wandered aimlessly about London. I went 
to see my mother’s grave, and found it between two costly tomb- 
stones erected to the pious memories of a wealthy stockbroker 
and a city banker. Poor mother! She loved the country and 
its quiet, and I wished her last resting-place had been far away 
from the jingle of the guinea. George I met in the intervals of 
his business, but he and I had little in common now about which 
we cared to talk, and his wife, with prudent forethought for the 
children, indulged in grating cordiality. There was not another 
face in all London that I knew, and I wished that I had never 
been fool enough to leave the land where the tombstones were 
blurred by the distance, and the ghost-children could still live and 
laugh in dreamland. 

After a week I got sick of it all, and decided to look at the 
old vicarage down at Brierleigh just once again before I went out 
for the last time to the new country that was really my home 
now. I knew that it was a morbid longing, and that it would be 
wiser to go at once; but after coming so far to find the past 
again I could not go without a sight of the old place. As I 
journeyed thither the memories came crowding up. The little 
stations that were landmarks in our geography, and had once 
seemed to pass so slowly on our home-comings from school, the 
long waits for the milk-cans, the familiar burr of the country 
voices—how old they seemed and new. When I got out at 
Brierleigh the damp, soft scent of the fields filled my nostrils and 
my heart, and I wandered down the lane and across the field- 
path and up the village, and thought how little and how much 

had changed. 

I turned into the churchyard first. They had laid him under 
the yew that had once been his pride. ‘For thirty-five years 
Vicar of this Parish.’ There were fresh flowers on the grave too. 
I was glad they remembered him still. It seemed strange, 
though, to think of him as there. You have expected to meet 
him wandering absent-mindedly towards you, brushing out his 
big beard and greeting you, when he recognised you through his 
AA2 
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spectacles, with that large laugh of his. The church was open, 
and I noticed that they had put a dado round the wall that my 
father fondly asserted was Saxon. Ah! if I could have heard that 
dear old voice denouncing it! 

Then I turned away and looked over the vicarage wall. That 
was hardest of all. There it was, in the spring sunshine, with the 
moat trickling round it, and the wisteria climbing up its front, 
with the box edge, and the two cedars bushy and black as ever. 
The mulberry tree was gone—it was fading when I left—and 
there was a tennis-court now. Otherwise, everything seemed the 
same—so much the same. I could see the old figures pass and 
repass; I could hear my brothers’ voices calling and the old 
laughter ring out, and the bitterness of time entered into my 
soul. There was the window of our Snuggery. What would I 
not give to be able to come home—home—again, tired and wet, 
and worry the servants for food, and then sit in that room once 
more amid the babbled nonsense of those voices! What should 
we have done on a day like this? Ratting? Yes, it would 
undoubtedly have been a day for ratting. We should probably 
have taken the terriers up to Dyke’s Farm, or perhaps to the 
twenty-acre field above the Blue-bell Hollow. What a nose old 
Butcher had for rats!’ Frank picked him up from a tramp for 
half-a-crown. Oh, Frank, Frank! Did the people who lived 
there rat now, I wondered. 

I was dreaming sadly of the old familiar faces when the side- 
door opened and two small boys emerged. They were small, 
dirty, untidy creatures, just as we had been once, and I watched 
them as though they were unreal and ghostly. They turned 
round towards the back of the house, and then emerged again 
with—yes, there could be no doubt of it—with a pack of non- 
descript terriers. That old dog might be Butcher himself, but 
Butcher was gathered to his fathers these fifteen years—in Lon- 
don, too, poor old chap, where he went with the others after my 
father died, and where there are no rat-hunts. 

The two small boys came out on the road near me with the 
pack—I supposed they called it ‘the pack ’—and waited, eyeing 
me curiously with the side-long glances of boyhood. I went up to 
them and asked them, half in a dream, ‘Are you going to try 
Dyke’s Farm ?’ 

‘We're going to the twenty acre-field to-day,’ the eldest 
of them answered. ‘They’ve been poisoning the rats up at 
Dyke's.’ 
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‘Ah,’ I said, ‘they would do that at Dyke’s, wouldn’t they ?’ 

They regarded me with a little distrust, and I remembered 
that they knew nothing of the dream-children or their doings. 

‘I used to live here once,’ I explained. ‘I was the son of the 
Vicar here. His name was Lucas. Have you ever heard of him?’ 

‘'Wasn’t he the Vicar before last ?’ the boy asked. ‘Isn’t he 
buried up there ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, half to myself; ‘he was the Vicar before last.’ 

The boy looked at me with more approval, as a person of 
some credentiais, and I braced up my courage. 

‘Might I, I inquired, ‘come ratting with you to-day? We 
used to rat here once when we were boys.’ 

They seemed irresolute. We always disliked strangers our- 
selves. 

‘Ethel’s coming with us,’ one of them said, inconsequently ; 
but I knew what he meant. I understood that Ethel was the 
arbitress of propriety, just as the old Ethel had been. It brought 
back the dream-feeling once more. I almost expected to see the 
little lithe figure with the tangled mane of golden hair rush 
halloing from the house again. 

The real Ethel came in a moment or two, and recalled me to 
actuality. She was a little girl, too, and she had the same frank, 
clear eyes, that told you of fresh air and open downs; but she 
was older than the dream Ethel—eighteen or so—and the eyes 
were brown, and the hair dark and ripply. 

‘I was asking your brothers,’ I said, ‘whether I might come 
ratting with you. I lived here long ago, and we used to go up to 
the twenty-acre field.’ 

‘Won’t you come in and see father, and have some tea?’ she 
asked. 

‘I don’t think I could,’ I answered. ‘I’d like to go ratting 
best. We never had tea at this time.’ 

She eyed me with an inquisitorial air; but I suppose the 
scrutiny satisfied her, for she said, with a little smile, ‘Oh, very 
well; if you’d really like to go with us; but you must promise 
to come and see father afterwards.’ 

I promised dutifully, and we started off, with the boys and 
the dogs trotting beside us. 

‘Hi, Scraps! Hi, Fuss! Hi, Butcher, hi!’ she called. 

Butcher! There was a Butcher, then, as well as an Ethel. 

‘Have you got a dog called Butcher?’ I asked. ‘We had one 


once—long ago.” 
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‘Did you have the Butcher?’ she answered eagerly. ‘Old 
Mrs. Morris is always talking about Miss Ethel and her Butcher, 
so we called one of ours after him, because Mrs. Morris said he 
was so like him; and I’m another Miss Ethel, you see.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, as though she knew all about them, ‘that Miss 
Ethel was my sister. Butcher didn’t really belong to Ethel, 
though; he was Frank’s. He and she used to quarrel about 
him sometimes. She said Frank had exchanged him for Boojum.’ 

‘Isn’t it rather hard coming back to the place where you used 
to be?’ she asked, after a little pause. 

‘It brings back old times a bit.’ 

‘It must be rather like going back to school again after you’ve 
left. I did that this year, and I felt very sad. I hated the people 
who were doing what I used to do. Is it like that ?’ 

‘It’s rather sad,’ I said; ‘but I don’t think I hate the people 
for doing what we used to do.’ 

‘Is it long since you've been here?’ she asked, after another 
pause. 

‘ Just twenty years.’ 

‘Then, your father ’ she said, and stopped. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘I’ve never seen his grave till to-day.’ 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she said softly. 

‘T’ve been in Africa ever since,’ I explained. 

‘In Africa?’ she exclaimed, with sudden interest. ‘Then, 
you'll be able to tell me something about it. My brother Bob is 

going out there next month. He and Mr. Maplestone are going 
to Kimberley together.’ 

‘What do they intend to do ?’ 

‘Oh, they’re going to emigrate,’ she explained. ‘ It’s so hard, 
you see, to find anything to do here.’ 

‘But what are they going to do there?’ 

‘They don’t know yet,’ she said. ‘But they’re sure to get 
something, aren't they? Everybody does out there, don’t they ?’ 

‘Does your brother want to emigrate?’ I asked, parrying the 
question. 

‘No,’ she said, a little sadly; ‘he’d like to go up to Oxford 
and be a clergyman ; but—poor Bob—there are such a lot of us.’ 

The dream-vision shifted again, and I saw Kimberley before 
me, and the face of one of those white loafers that haunt that city 
of mirage. You get to be familiar with the type after a while. 
He swears sometimes under his breath, @ propos of nothing ; and 
then you know that he is thinking of the time before he sank in 
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Cape brandy and despair, when he was a clean-limbed, clean- 
minded public-school boy, and lived in a country vicarage some- 
where at home. Thank Heaven, I never sank in the Slough of 
Despond; but I went out years ago, and the place was not so 
overcrowded then with men who are willing to do anything and 
can do nothing. 

Luckily, we turned just then into the twenty-acre field, and 
the ratting began. For an hour or so I passed back over the 
years that had gone by. The new Butcher was almost—not 
quite, not quite—as clever as the Butcher of old, and I posted 
myself, with nearly as much zest as ever, to cut off the retreat of 
the resourceful rat. It was only now and again that I heard the 
dream-voices calling, and twinges of memory touched me. Once, 
it is true, I clean forgot the rat, and incurred the undisguised 
contempt of the small boys; but that was when their shrill 
trebles echoed the voice of Frank, most eager of ratters, and 
dearest to me, I think, of all the dream-children. 

At last the dusk came on, and we wandered back in the dark, 
just in the old way. The boys had got over their shyness, and 
they and the new Ethel prattled along beside me, exulting over 
their array of rats’ tails and lauding the merits of Butcher. They 
possessed an old blunt penknife, too, for purpose of hideous dis- 
section on their victims, and they, too, earned a penny a tail. 
The penknife had slipped my memory these many years. 

I fulfilled my promise and came in to see my father’s suc- 
cessor. He was a quiet, rather sad-faced man, more reserved and 
newer than my father; but he welcomed me courteously when he 
heard who I was, and on hearing that I was lately from Africa he 
thawed towards me at once, and questioned me with a pathetic 
insistence that taxed all my power of equivocation. Bob and 
Mr. Maplestone were there too. They were full of their outfit, 
and seemed to think it unnecessary to ask me the details of the 
success that was to be theirs. As I looked across at them and 
Bob’s mother knitting beside him, I fear my answers grew a little 
disjointed, and puzzled the poor Vicar somewhat. For some reason 
or another, the dream-visions that had haunted me all day united, 
and Frank’s face and the face of the white loafer of Kimberley 
changed and interchanged before my eyes till I could almost 
believe they were one. And there was another tragedy here that 
I noticed sadly. The new Ethel was talking to Mr. Maplestone, 
and I thought I saw how things were then. He was going out to 
El Dorado, and she was to wait for him a year or two—that year 
or two that would last till her cheeks grew thin, and the dark 
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hair was streaked with grey, and a weary middle-aged governess 
some time in the days to come cried herself to sleep when the 
letters ceased altogether. 

When I left the vicarage I went out and watched the lights 
of the house, and thought. The dream-children were with me 
again, and their laughter told me what todo. My pile was big 
enough and to spare for anyone that had any claim on me. [| 
had given till they refused more, and I was a lonely man. If I 
could help those boys—and that little girl—to live out their lives 
as they should be lived, I should have done some good. I heard 
voices in the Snuggery—perhaps they were real voices; but 
Frank’s voice seemed to rise above them—Frank’s voice and 
Ethel’s. I made up my mind. It was fantastic, of course; but I 
had lived in an unreal world all day, and the spirit of the past 
approved. 

I bought enough in the village shop—redolent at once of 
paraffin and cheese—-to carry me over the night, and telegraphed 
for my portmanteau. The landlord of the village inn, who knew 
me, to my joy, at a glance, told me all the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood : who had died, and who had let their places, and the little 
local scandals that seemed of such immemorial sameness. Mr. 
Thornton’s son inherited his father’s habit of shooting foxes, and 
Mr. Carter was still dealing out the same questionable justice to 
poachers. I went to rest with the quiet, old-world feeling on me 
that I had not known for so long, and the wind from the downs 
howled me to sleep. 

The next day, and many days after, I wandered round the 
village and the vicarage. I was fortunate enough to come across 
the small boys on the first day, and they took to me like an elder 
brother. One day we went fishing in the Pool, and I found that 
the twenty-pound pike was still uncaught. Another day we 
rabbited with ferrets, and another we birds-nested. Ethel, like 
the old Ethel, was always there too, and she came to be to me a 
being half in the present and half in the past. She used to 
question me about the dream-children of old times, and sometimes 
I almost forgot that she was not one of them. I was grieved, 
though, for the new Ethel. When I went to tea at the vicarage 
the Maplestone boy was generally there, and I became more 
convinced than ever of what I had guessed before. 

The days went by noiselessly, as they did once, and it was only 
when I heard that the berths were to be booked that I roused 
myself. I had talked to Bob already. He wished, as Ethel said, 
to be a clergyman. I had questioned the Maplestone boy too. 
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His desire was to be a schoolmaster. Well, well, it was a hard 
profession, but I presumed I could buy him some kind of partner- 
ship, where Ethel could preside over small boys and be a head- 
master’s wife. 

I went nervously to the Vicar, and for a while he imagined 
that I was merely discounting the prospects of Africa. Then I 
gradually made it plain to him. I suppose I was rather lame, 
but I managed to ask him if, for the sake of my father, I might 
be allowed to send Bob to Oxford. At first he was doubtful, and 
almost inclined to resent my interference, but at the end his voice 
got husky, and he asked me whether he might talk to his wife about 
it. He did not quite understand why I felt that so much, but it 
was always the Mater who decided everything with us. Then 
they both came back and said so much that I wanted to quit 
off-hand, but there was the more difficult matter of Ethel and 
the Maplestone boy to settle, and I had to go through with that. 

‘Then there’s Mr. Maplestone,’ I said; ‘we mustn’t let him 
go away.’ 

‘Mr. Maplestone?’ the Vicar answered, ‘Are you going to 
be a deus ex machina to everyone ?’ 

* You see,’ I observed slowly, ‘ there’s Miss Ethel to be thought 
of.’ 

‘Ethel!’ the mother exclaimed in some surprise. 

‘Haven’t you seen it?’ I said. ‘I don’t think she'd like him 
to go away.’ 

‘I—I hadn’t noticed anything of the kind,’ the Vicar said, 
glancing across at his wife. 

‘They're both of them babies,’ she agreed ; ‘of course they’ve 
been boy and girl together; but they’re only that still.’ 

‘Ab, you naturally think so,’ I answered; ‘but I’m sure I’m 
right.’ 

‘Well, even if you are right, we’ve no property in Charlie 
Maplestone at all,’ the Vicar said, after a puzzled pause. ‘ You'll 
have to speak to Mr. Maplestone, and really it may seem rather 
odd, very odd indeed, in fact. There may be nothing in it—and 
I don’t think there is—and you see, we can’t have anything 
said about Ethel.’ 

‘No,’ I agreed, ‘ that was just my difficulty ; but if you could 
give the boy a hint—you or Mrs. Arkwright. I’m an old bachelor 
myself, and don’t understand these things much.’ 

‘But we can't, can we, mother ?’ the Vicar asked. 

‘No, we can’t,’ she said slowly. ‘I really think, Mr. Lucas, 
the only person who can do anything is yourself. If you spoke to 
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Charlie, and found out whether there is anything in it, it might 
be practical. I really can’t imagine why you should do so much 
for us, though. I don’t know how to thank you.’ 

‘I’m glad of that, I said; ‘I must think what ought to be 
done.’ 

I escaped from the vicarage and meditated. The Vicar and 
his wife seemed to me to be right. I should have to ask the 
Maplestone boy’s intentions myself, and the next morning I 
wandered off and found him at home. When I broached the 
subject he coloured up to the roots of his hair, and I discovered 
that my suspicions were quite justified. He had wanted to speak 
to Ethel for some time, but had scrupled to do so because he was 
too poor—for which I liked him—and because he thought she cared 
nothing about him, for which I liked him more. I told him to 
go in and win, and mentioned Oxford and the school, and hinted 
that he need have no fears about ways and means. He began to 
stammer out something about gratitude, but I assured him that 
he had to thank Ethel and not me, which was true enough. 
He had the dream Ethel to thank, too; but I did not tell him 
that. 

I parted from him with paternal admonition to waste no time 
about it, and went off for a stretch on the downs. As I wandered 
on, and looked down at Brierleigh, I felt I had made my peace 
with the ghosts, and given some fitting tribute to the merciless 
might-have-been. The boy and girl down there were probably 
telling each other the secret that makes life really life, and I was 
up here a lonely man with only memories for company, and with 
an unlimited credit at my bankers. If things had only been 
different, if there had been a nearer opening in the long blank 
wall of fortune, there might have been another Ethel in my life 
too—an Ethel who might have been to me what she was to be to 
the Maplestone boy. Well, well, what was, was. I hoped as I 
trudged back I might have done something to give them their 
chance. For me it was time to heal the time wounds, and go 
back to the country of my adoption. 

As I turned into the village I met Charlie Maplestone. He 
came up to me hurriedly, and I noticed that he looked white and 
unhappy. 

‘I heard you were on the downs,’ he said, ‘and I was waiting 
to tell you.’ 

* Well ?’ 

‘It’s no good,’ he answered desperately ; ‘she doesn’t care for 
me at all—I knew she didn’t.’ 
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‘You've been making a fool of yourself somehow, young man,’ 
I said severely. 

‘No—no,’ he stammered, ‘I dare say I did; but it wasn’t 
that. I think she cares for someone else.’ 

‘Someone else? Who?’ I asked, astonished. 

‘I don’t know who it can be,’ he said chokingly, ‘ but I’m 
sure she does.’ 

‘I’m sorry. You're not a bad kind of boy,’ I observed 
sympathetically. 

‘Thank you very much, sir,’ he said, pulling himself together, 
‘for what you offered to do for me. When I go to Africa , 

‘Don’t you be a young idiot,’ I interrupted: ‘you're not 
going to Africa,’ 

‘ I think I should prefer to now,’ he murmured. 

‘You're going to be a schoolmaster—a contented, respectable 
schoolmaster—in England in any case,’ I said, ‘even if there is 
somebody else. That’s settled. Now I’m going to the vicarage 
to find out what it all means.’ 

Ethel was walking up and down outside the vicarage door. 
She came up to me with a face half smiling, half tearful, and put 
out both her hands. 

‘Mr. Lucas,’ she said, ‘I have heard what you’re going to do 
for Bob, and we are all so happy. I don’t know whether father 
and mother thanked you enough.’ 

‘Quite enough,’ I answered; ‘and it’s not your place to 
interfere.’ 

‘Oh, yes, it is,’ she protested eagerly. ‘I’ve heard all about 
the dream-children, you see, and they haven’t, and I understand 
best.’ 

‘I’m not at all sure I’m pleased with you,’ I answered ; ‘ I want 
to talk to you seriously, like a father, or even a grandfather 

‘There’s some tea in the drawing-room,’ she interrupted. 
‘Father and mother are out, but they'll be back soon, and I don’t 
think you'll be half so cross when you've got some tea. And 
there are toasted scones to-day, too.’ 

‘Are there?’ I replied. ‘I’m not sure that even toasted 
scones will excuse you.’ 

‘Now,’ I began, when I had settled down, ‘ we’ve discussed 
Bob fully. What I want to talk to you about is the Maplestone 
boy. I saw him about a quarter of an hour ago.’ 

‘Don’t,’ she pleaded tremulously, ‘please don’t. I thought 


that was all over, and that you would understand I did not want 
to talk about him.’ 
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‘You’ve not been kind to the Maplestone boy,’ I said, ‘and I 
want to know the reason. He’s a nice boy.’ 

‘Oh, Charlie’s a very nice boy, and—but need I care about 
every boy I meet? I don’t want to marry Charlie, and why 
should I if I don’t care for him, Mr. Lucas ?’ 

‘Honestly, you don’t ?’ I asked. 

‘Honestly,’ she said, looking straight at me; ‘why should I 
say I didn’t if it wasn’t true ?’ 

That satisfied me so far, but I was mystified, and felt there 
was something more behind. 

‘Is there anyone else ?’ I asked again, after a pause ; ‘ because, 
if there is, you needn’t mind telling me.’ 

‘No, no,’ she protested with sudden eagerness, ‘of course 
not ; why do you ask me that ?’ 

‘Only,’ I said, ‘that I’d like to have known before I went 
back to the Cape.’ 

‘Are you going back to Africa, then?’ she said with a start. 

‘There’s nothing much to keep me here, is there?’ I 
answered sadly. 

‘Mightn’t you stay in England just to see how Bob gets on?’ 
she asked with a little wistful smile. 

‘Bob will be all right,’ I said; ‘ but you haven't told me yet 
whether there is anyone else.’ 

‘No, no,’ she answered quickly, ‘nobody, that—no, there’s no 
one else.’ 

She was looking away from me into the fire, and I still 
believed she had something to tell me, but I was puzzled how to 
discover it. 

‘ Didn’t you ever care for anyone before you went away ?’ she 
asked softly, as I sat thinking. 

‘A girl, do you mean?’ 

She nodded, with her eyes still turned to the fire. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘it might have been better or it might have 
been worse if I had, but there was no one. I never had any time 
to think about what really mattered till I was too old to be 
anything but an adopted uncle.’ 

‘I thought there must have been somebody else,’ she 
murmured, half to herself, looking gravely before her. 

Somebody else? It was of course only an echo of my 
question. A younger and more conceited man might have taken 
the words to himself and made much of them; and as I watched 
the child’s face, with the firelight on it, I wished that they could 
but have meant what they seemed to mean. I only noticed 
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them with a wistful longing that it had been mine to know her in 
days gone by. 

‘ Well, well,’ I said bitterly, ‘if you won’t tell me, you won't, 
and I dare say I shall not see you alone again before I go. Only, 
if you ever want a friend in time to come, you'll write to me, 
won’t you? Promise me that, child.’ 

‘Don’t go away, Mr. Lucas, please don’t,’ she urged; and I 
could see her lips tremble, and the tears came into her eyes. 

‘It’s time for me to go,’ I said; ‘but remember to write to 
me; if it can’t be the Maplestone boy, I hope it will be another 
nice hoy.’ 

‘ Ah, don’t, don’t,’ she sobbed, ‘don’t talk to me like that.’ 

I could see the little face half averted, and there was a 
burning blush on it that roused a new strange hope in me, 

‘Ethel,’ I said, ‘ there was never anyone else, and I’m too old 
. to understand, perhaps—and you'll forgive me, won’t you, if—if? 
Ethel, tell me if I’m quite wrong ?’ 

The child still kept her face from me, and I stood hesitating. 

‘Do you want me to go away?’ I asked. ‘Ethel, am I 
hurting you?’ 

‘Yes; go away,’ she answered, facing me suddenly. ‘Go 
away; why did you make me tell you?’ 

I tried to take her hands, but she caught them hurriedly 
away. 

‘You're cruel, very cruel, and you're so rich, and everyone ; 

Then she broke down altogether, and started to hurry from 
the room. 

‘Ethel, child,’ I cried, ‘I don’t think I’ve worked for nothing 
after all.’ 

‘It’s only because I told you,’ she sobbed, ‘only because 
you're sorry for me, and you're kind.’ 

‘Am I such a fool?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, you are, she said, looking up at me with a smile 
through her tears. ‘I knew that you cared for me, and you 
didn’t, and I had to tell you, or you’d have gone all the way back 
to Africa,’ 

‘I knew all the time,’ I protested; ‘but I didn’t know 
you knew.’ 

‘And you do care for me really ?’ she asked shyly. 

‘TI care for you more ’ I said. 

‘More than the dream-children ?’ 

‘More even than the dream-children.’ 








HENRY MartTLey. 
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Humours of Organ-Blowers. 


HAVE been an organist now for thirty years, so that I should 
know something of the subject. The organ-blower, like the 
old Scots precentor, is slowly but surely passing into oblivion, and 
I want to say something about him before the hydraulic engine 
and the electric motor lead to his total extinction. Long ago 
Dr. Holmes celebrated him as the ‘devotest’ of his Sunday 
friends, the ‘brother with the supple spine,’ who was always in 
his place, ready with his strenuous blast, whatever the tune. But 
Dr. Holmes was never an organist. If he had served in that 
capacity he would have known that the panting air-pumper, as 
George Meredith calls him, is by no means always ready with his 
blast. On drowsy summer days, for example, he has a habit of 
going to sleep during the sermon, and when you put your fingers 
on the keys for the closing hymn you are apt to find that the 
organ wants wind as much as the yachts in the abortive race for 
the America Cup. 

There is a very ancient ‘chestnut’ about a railway porter 
blower who, when roused up by the irate organist, astonished the 
congregation with ‘Change here for the North!’ That story is 
very likely an invention ; but here is a true one which comes from 
the veteran Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the Temple Church. He was 
one of Dr. Hopkins’s first. blowers, and he had an inveterate practice 
of dozing during the sermon. One Sunday evening there was no 
wind for the organist to ‘ give out’ the last hymn, and a rattling 
of the somewhat noisy keys produced no result. At length one 
of the choir men went to the rescue. As no time was to be lost, 
he began working the lever, and at the same moment adminis- 
tered a kick to the sleeping pumper. The latter awoke with a 
start, and, hearing the organ going, mechanically began to exercise 
his ‘ supple spine’ on the object nearest him, As this happened 
to be the leg of the choir man, the pair were soon sprawling on 
the floor, and the wind presently went out with that peculiar, 
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ghastly howl which an exhausted bellows can produce from the 
pipes of an organ. 

The self-importance of organ-blowers has often been remarked 
upon by those who come closely into contact with them. I have 
never been quite able to explain it. A brother organist of an 
antiquarian turn once suggested to me that it might be due to 
the fact of some misguided person having in the past given the 
name of ‘blower’ to the organist himself. Purcell, who was 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and is indeed buried below the 
organ there, was always termed the ‘ organ-blower’ in official 
documents, and there are probably other instances of the same 
kind, for in the olden days of stiff action and big keys it was 
really necessary for the player to give the ivory a blow with his 
fist before the pipe would ‘speak.’ But I do not suppose that 
Milton thought of this when he gave his sanction to the error in 
the well-known lines: 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below. 


Clearly, if the music of the organ can be called ‘ blowing,’ it 
cannot be wrong to call the maker of the music a ‘blower.’ To 
be sure, the mistake was corrected by Dryden, for was it not he 
who wrote of a time long ago, 


Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While orgars yet were mute ? 


But the old delusion crops up again here and there. Thus Haw- 
thorne, in his 7’wice-Told Tales: ‘A few of the singing men and 
singing women had lingered behind their fellows, and raised their 
voices fitfully, and blew a careless note upon the organ.’ And 
Tom Campbell, who really knew something about organs—he tells 
in a letter of how he went into raptures over the world-famed 
Haarlem instrument, and paid the organist two guineas for an 
hour’s music—even he described himself as being on one occasion 
‘as proud as the bellows-blower that played to Handel,’ though 
no blower known to Handel biographers ever had that distinction. 
What wonder after this that blowers have more than a due share 
of the ‘ insolence of office’ ? 

As I set down these words there comes to my mind a wicked 
thing that once happened in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Isaac 
Barrow was an eminent divine, great at long sermons ; three hours 
were nothing to him. On one occasion he was preaching in the 
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Abbey, and had got well on in his ‘ tenthly, my brethren,’ without 
any indication of the stream’s running dry. Now the Abbey is a 
show-place as well as a church; and the showmen—to wit, the 
vergers—became restive under the eloquence of Dr. Barrow, 
Accordingly, as the veracious chronicler records, they ‘ caused the 
organs to play, until they had blowed him down.’ Here again, 
you see, the organs blew. Whether the organist was asleep—not 
unlikely, for organists prefer a sleep to a long sermon any day— 
and one of the vergers officiated at the keys I do not know, but I 
confess I should like to have heard the ‘ voluntary ’—fit name !— 
that ‘ blowed’ Isaac Barrow down. 

Sut to return to the self-importance of blowers. Nearly all 
the good stories I have heard of the race are in illustration of that 
curious trait in the character of the air-pumper. Sir George 
Elvey used to tell of an early blower of his at Windsor who 
had been elevated to the post of belfry-keeper, and combined 
the two offices. Elvey thought it right to congratulate him 
on the second appointment. ‘Young man,’ replied he with 
infinite condescension, ‘when you wants full horgin you shall 
‘ave it, you shall.’ There is a provincial organist who does a 
good deal of recital work in London, One day a gentleman was 
having a talk with his blower, and the metropolitan engagements 
were mentioned. ‘Yes,’ said the blower, with conscious pride, 
‘we always go through all the pieces before he takes ’em up to 
London.’ 

The late Dr. Spark, the Leeds Corporation organist, had a 
blower of this type. Spark was often engaged for recitals and 
‘ openings’ of organs in the East Riding, and his blower followed 
him about with a devotion which would have been pathetic if 
it had not been so amusing. The blower would generally be 
first at the church, so that he might be sure of displacing the 
ordinary man, and when Spark arrived he would remark with the 
greatest sang-froid: ‘It’s all right, Doctor, I’m here ; and there’s 
sure to be a good performance between us.’ After this, the story 
of the blower who inscribed the case of an instrument with the 
legend ‘ This organ was inaugurated by So-and-So (the blower), 
with the assistance of So-and-So (the organist),’ does not seem so 
very apocryphal after all. Dr. Spark had another capital blower 
story, though of a different kind. The Leeds organist had 
promised to give a recital for a local charity at some little village 
far away in the country. When he got to the church he was 
warmly welcomed by the old rector, who presently took him into 
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a corner, and said in an anxious tone: ‘My dear Doctor, it is 
very kind of you to come here and help us, but there is one point I 
ain much concerned about: have you brought your own blower ?’ 
It was distinctly a compliment to the blowers, for the good man 
must have thought that they require to be specially trained and 
practised in their duties as much as the organists themselves. 

And so they do—sometimes. I had a costermonger blower 
once. He had to find a deputy for a practice-night, and he came 
to tell me that he had interviewed a neighbouring crossing- 
sweeper. ‘ Well,’ I inquired, ‘and can the man take your place ?’ 
The coster must have seen the joke, but he answered without a 
smile: ‘No; ’e says it’s jest what ’e ain’t got.’ I asked what it was 
he hadn’t got. ‘W’y, the wind; ’e says ’e’s a-goin’ in consump- 
tion.” This notion that the blower’s duty is to fill the bellows out 
of his own lungs is by no means rare, as many an organist could 
testify. Tom Cooke, the clever composer of that once popular 
glee, ‘ Strike the lyre, used to make great protestations about the 
truth of the following tale, but the protestations were quite un-: 
necessary. An Irishman had been obtained at a pinch to blow 
an organ. The player was ready and the signal was given, but no 
wind came. The signal was repeated a second time, and again a 
third time, but still without result. The delay was becoming awk- 
ward, the congregation were getting uneasy ; what was to be done ? 
Choristers avd organist now united in shouts of ‘ Blow! blow! 
blow!’ Not the slightest zephyr stirred within the wind-chest. 
At length the organist hastened to the blower’s sanctum. And 
what a sight it was that met his eyes! Clinging with heels and 
hands to the long wooden handle of the bellows, there hung the 
son of Erin, his eyes starting from their sockets and his cheeks 
distended and crimson, blowing as if for dear life into the end of 
that long wooden handle! The anecdote of the ex-sailor blower 
is not so funny, but it is in keeping. The old tar when he went 
to blow took off his boots and his coat, and— if it were warm— 
nearly everything else; ‘for, said he in explanation, ‘I can old 
on better.’ 

But these are the amateurs of office. Your regular organ- 
blower knows his business, and thinks very highly of it, too. Let 
me quote just one more story in point. Some years ago Dr. 
Roland Rogers, the organist of Bangor Cathedral, was dismissed 
by the Dean and Chapter for having given his professional assist~ 
ance at a Nonconformist service. Not long afterwards the vicar 


of a town some twenty miles from Bavgor was informed at a late 
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hour one evening that a man was at the vicarage door earnestly 
wishing to speak to him. ‘ Well, Owen, what is it?’ asked the 
vicar. ‘Please, sir, replied the man, ‘the people at the chapel 
have asked me to blow the organ for them on Easter Monday, and 
I have come to see if you would let me doit.’ ‘Certainly,’ was 
the answer; ‘but why do you think it necessary to get permission 
to do that?’ ‘ Because, sir,’ said Owen, ‘I was afraid if I went 
without asking your permission I should be sacked like Dr. Rogers.’ 
People who have no acquaintance with organ-blowers will regard 
this as showing an absurdly perverted sense of the fitness of 
things, but it is only another instance of how the blower can 
magnify his office. 

The thing has never happened in my own experience, but’ I 
have heard of cases in which the bellows of an organ gave way 
under the too strenuous exertions of a brawny blower. Thus in a 
Dublin church not many years ago the choir and organist were 
startled one Sunday morning during the singing of a hymn by the 
organ-blower calling out in a hoarse whisper : ‘ Sing like divils ; the 
bellows is busted!’ In another case of the kind the explanation 
of the contretemps was left to the clergyman, and this was how he 
managed it: ‘ Brethren,’ he said, ‘the bellows has broken and the 
organist can’t play. Let us therefore rise and sing “ Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow” "—the very words, according to 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, with which the Baptists of a provincia! 
town opened their service the morning after the local music hall 
was burned down ! 

To the organist, however, it is far less annoying to have the 
bellows ‘ busted’ than to have the wind pumped out in insufticient 
quantity, or to have the supply suddenly stopped while he is in 
the middle of a piece of musical fireworks. Generally speaking, 
this sort of thing is premeditated on the part of the blower. It 
is his way of paying out the organist for some fancied slight. It 
was the custom of an organist friend of mine to hand his blower a 
list of the service music for the day—in fact, the bellows-pumper, 
who lad a high opinion of his own professional assistance, de- 
manded the list as his right. One Sunday my friend was from 
home, and his place was taken by a deputy, who failed to give 
the wind-producer his usual list. All through the ‘Te Deum’ and 
the ‘ Benedictus’ the wind came in intermittent -streams; now 
there ‘would be a total -cessation, and again there would be a 
few-jerks. This is a-kind-of practical joke that makes the ‘most 
Christian organist incline to the-use of ‘cuss words’; and so after 
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service the deputy proceeded to vent his wrath upon the pumpist. 
‘ Well, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ wot was the Service you was a-singin’ 
of?’ He was told it was Calkin in C. ‘Ah! there you b’are, 
said he. ‘You see, / ’ad no music given me, and ’ere was I 
a-blowin’ Clarke-Whitfield in G.’ 

This reminds me of the story of the Westminster Abbey blower 
who knew to a nicety how many strokes of the handle went to the 
regular organist’s playing of the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ One day a 
strange organist was at the keyboard, and it so happened that he 
too finished off with the ‘ Hallelujah.’ His tempo was apparently 
slower than that of the regular man. At any rate, before he got 
to the end the wind went out, with of course a resulting little 
interview between player and pumper. ‘Do you think,’ said the 
latter, ‘that I have blown that ’ere Chorus all these years and 
can’t tell how many strokes go to ’un?’ Not very likely! Organ- 
blowers know the ‘Hallelujah’ as well as Patti knows ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ or Sims Reeves ‘Tom Bowling.’ I have met an old 
hand who always casts his coat when his organist is going to play 
it. ‘ Fine, sir,’ was his after-greeting on a recent occasion ; ‘ very 
fine. This is the thirty-first Easter Sunday I’ve blowed it.’ 

In this case organist and blower have long been associated 
together, and the blower swears by his superior. Blowers usually 
do when the superior has shown himself generous and genial. 
‘The service went very well this morning, sir,’ the pumper will 
say to you when you are changing your shoes. If you are a new- 
comer it is hardly likely that he will feed your vanity by favourable 
comparison with your predecessor. ‘Ah! ’e could play, ’e could,’ 
he will assure you, with a meaning emphasis on the mangled 
pronoun. One case I have heard of was that of an organist who 
went back for a Sunday to his former post and his former blower. 
‘Well, John,’ said the organist to the veteran, ‘ how are things 
going here?’ ‘ Werry bad, sir—werv'y ‘bad,’ was the reply. ‘ Why, 
when you worked this ’ere horgin it used to be quite a treat when the 
Psalms was on, and you comes to one of them there verses‘about 
“and the thunder roared,” or that one about “and the Lord 
awakened out orf ’is sleep like a giant refreshed with wine,” or that 
larst Psalm on the larst day of the month with “ let everybody 
praise the Lord ”—lor’, didn’t I just ’ave to go it then! But now 
I can just sit down easy like, and give a ’arf stroke now and agin ; 
none o’ your full strokes as I used to have to make when you was 
ere. There ain’t much pleasure in the service now, sir.’ 

That blower evidently liked a sweat. Therein, I must admit 
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be was singular ameng blowers. They are well represented by 
that meuiber of the fraternity who was uttering his last feeble 
words to his minister. ‘ Would you mind, sir, asking our organist 
to play the “Dead March” over me?’ ventured the sick man. 
‘Of course I will, Chapman,’ said the parson. ‘ Thankee, sir; 
but, mind, none of that ’ere tweedledum Beethoven, you know, sir ; 
only Handel’s.’ The minister said he felt sure that the organist 
would give effect to his erstwhile ‘ assistant’s’ desire. The old man 
lay placidly for a while, and then exclaimed with fervour : ‘ There is 
one good thing—ZI sha'n’t have to blow ut.’ There isa good deal of 
humour, mostly unconscious, about blowers. The wife of a little 
country church blower had died rather suddenly, and the vicar 
went to condole with the bereaved husband. ‘ Now, tell me how it 
happened,’ said the vicar, ‘ Well, sir, she was bad, and I went off 
for the doctor four miles away, and when I gets there he was gone 
off somewhere else ; so I turns back, and in coming home remem- 
bered I had a bottle of medicine which he guv me last year, so, 
says I, “ That will do for the missus”; so she takes it and dies.’ 
Then, lighting up his pipe, the old blower added: ‘ Wasn't it a 
good job I didw’t take vt myself ?’ 
J. CuTHBERT HaDDEN. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


Fe our minds are full of but one subject as I write ; but it is 

not a subject for these pages. Readers will understand why 
it is left untouched: some may also understand how hard it is to 
‘ chatter trifles’ when the heart and brain are occupied with far 
other matters of personal and national anxiety and distress, 


* * 
* 


Lying perdu among my books I find a curious one, Passages 
from the Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold.' Mr. Rufus 
Griswold is best known to modern memories for his biography 
of Poe, which was very severely commented on by Baudelaire 
and others. The editor of the Correspondence, Mr. W. M. 
Griswold, quotes Mr. Gosse, who ‘writes with a hi degree 
of acumen.’ The spelling of the edition is odd, hily odd, 
and need not be preserved. Forbid it that I should go into 
the controversy about Poe; I don’t think that I ever read 
Mr. Rufus Griswold’s Life of that author; at least I have not 
read it recently. Mr. Griswold was a busy editor and critic, 
about 1835~1850, and was so rash as to publish works partly 
critical, partly biographical, about American living poets of both 
sexes. Nobody can do this with safety. There are letters from 
poets, (as Mr. David Bates and Mrs. Jane E. Locke) complaining 
of want of ‘recognition.’ ‘My heart was burthened with sadness 
and anxiety for the only legacy I could leave my family—a humble 
poet’s name!’ says poor Mrs. Locke. Then we have two Miss 
Carys, who were very prolific poets, and confessedly very ‘sensitive. 
Of these authors there were hundreds ; no man could please them’ 
all, and the unlucky Mr. Griswold was lost among them, like 


Daniel in the den of lions. 
* + 


* 
His was the classical age of American literature; yet there 


} W, M. Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., 1898. 
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are scarcely any letters of Whittier, Longfellow, Washington 
Irving, Hawthorne, Thoreau, or Mr. Lowell. Most of the writers 
are of the class of the authors in the Dunciad, the struggling, 
feverish, malcontent aspirants. Poe, like Pope, would not let 
these poor people alone; hence a part of his personal unpopu- 
larity. He xeviewed Mr. Griswold’s book on the Poets, and, 
according to a letter of his own, told Mr. Griswold that he had 
written the critique and did not know where to publish it. Mr. 
Griswold (he says) promised to have it published and paid for, 
‘taking for granted that it was all nght.’ It was really very 
severe But, as Mr. Griswold must have seen it—for it was in 
his possession—he certainly seems to have acted with candour in 
securing its publication. Another story, by Dr. T. Dunn 
English, appeared fifty-four years after date (1842-1896), and 
cannot be very good evidence. Poe told Dr. English that he had 
promised Mr. Griswold that the review should be ‘ favourable,’ and 
Mr. Griswold ‘ paid for it.’ ‘ You did not keep the money?’ 
asked Dr. English. ‘Keep it? No, indeed. I spent it at once,’ 
said Poe. This late story disagrees with Poe’s contemporary 
letter ; but both agree in making Mr. Griswold pay for the review 
of hisown book. These literary morals are strange. On the whole, 
as Mr. Griswold seems to have disliked Poe, it would have been 
wiser to leave his biography to another hand. 


7 * 
* 


Poe was living among and surrounded by the vanities and 
enmities of the small fry of letters. He was pursued by poetical 
ladies ; his position was demoralising. Poor and disdainful, he 
was not over scrupulous. Literature was very badly paid; the 
authors were all, even Dr. Holmes and Mr. Hawthorne, very 
conscious of the necessity of looking after their reward. Hawthorne 
says that he has been promised 100 dollars (20/.) for an article 
as late as 1851. ‘What will you give me for it?’* (a poem of 
200 lines), asks Dr. Holmes (1843). The editor of the Knicker- 
bocker boasts that ‘ to the first poet in America we have repeatedly 
paid fifty dollars for a single poem, not exceeding, in any case, 
two pages in length.’ Times have altered for American authors ! 
They did, indeed, cultivate the Muse ‘on a little oatmeal,’ as 
Sidney Smith rendered tenui avena. 


- * 
* 


The most interesting of these poets, in one way, was Mr. 
Chivers. I think I have heard him mentioned with laughing 
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admiration by a great English poet. Chivers accused Poe of 
stealing The Raven ‘from my To Allegra Florence in Heaven.’ 
Why is Chivers neglected? He wrote: Honchs of Ruby, and 
Memoralia, or Phials of Amber full of the Tears of Love (1853), 
and The Sons of Usna, perhaps Uisnaich, the founders of Dalriada 
and of the Scottish kingdom. Here is a fragment of Chivers :— 


Many mellow cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmias divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline. 
Let us ask— 
Who shall sing in his father’s own city 
With such lips as he sang with again? 


Here, once more— 


On the beryl-rimmed rebecs of ruby, 
Brought fresh from the hyaline streams, 

She played on the banks of the Yuby 
Such songs as she heard in her dreams. 


It is Yuba, not Yuby, but I prefer Yuby for the rhyme’s sake, 
These nonsense verses are like a rough draft of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Dolores. The spirit of the world, dreaming of things to come, 
spoke (in its sleep) through the lips of Chivers. As he justly 
remarked, ‘language has a higher office than to manifest the 
relations which subsist between us and the external world. We 
get no new light on Mrs. Brooks, whom Southey called ‘ by far the 
most original poet that this generation has produced.’ She wrote 
Idomen, and The Bride of Seven, and one wishes that some critic 
would unearth Mrs. Brooks and give us more of Chivers. Some- 
where in this book of Letters occurs, about 1845, the phrase ‘lite-- 
rary log-rolling,’ the earliest instance which one has met. It isa 
melancholy exhibition of the literary life, as lived by the forgotten 
strugglers of a past generation. Forsitan et nostrum nomen 
niscebitur istis, among the contributors to their own Dunciad, 


* * 
cs 


At the opposite pole in letters is Mr. Bart Kennedy’s A Man 
Adrift.! The man, who writes about his experiences, is a man 
of muscle, ‘a tall fellow of his hands,’ and a kind of Odysseus of 
labour. He has tried everything, first as a ‘Paddy West sailor,’ 


1 Greening & Co., 1899. 
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or landsman working in an Atlantic steamer, and as a seaman 
under captains who were ‘ brutal bullies.’ ‘The laws against the 
killing and ill-using of men didn’t work.’ The narrator always 
carries his life in his fist. He describes better than any other, 
perhaps, the existence of a tramp, and gives an amazing account 
of the brutality, and even torture, practised on workers in some 
parts of the United States. He prefer’s hodman’s work, because 
it is of a delicate perilousness, to the intolerable and monotonous 
toil of ‘ shovelling.’” He goes gold-digging, and lives among Red 
Men, whose primitive socialism he admires. But, at least in 
British Columbia, this apparent generosity is really part of a 
strangely complex capitalistic system, recently described in a 
scientific work. The account of the prison in New Orleans out- 
does the Inquisition, and the author or the dramatic narrator 
decides that England ‘practises the principles of freedom, while 
America only boasts in a blatant way about them.’ Apparently, 
at New Orleans, the system of police and prison life needs 
inspection. The old British institution of the stocks is here ‘a 
kind of rack.’. ‘A man was tied up, laid upon it, and tortured by 
means of stretching and twisting the joints of his legs.’ The 
narrator narrowly escapes kidnapping, or shanghaiing, and is 
nearly drowned in salmon-fishing with a landing net; one has 
never heard of fish so strong in the water. The book is as simple 
in style as Swift’s writing; a kind of labouring Trelawny might 
have fathered those Adventures of a Younger Son. There is not, 
I think, a petticoat in the volume, and scarcely a touch of 
sentiment. It is a strange photograph of rude and violent life. 
The author, having tried both, thinks physical labour harder than 
intellectual. No doubt intellectual labour is a ‘soft job,’ but 
many sufferers from the ‘ fever of the brow’ would be of very little 
use with a shovel, or as a ‘ Paddy West sailor.’ We must do what 
we can, and I don’t see any alternative for the pen, except, perhaps, 
the needle. 
The last o’t, the worst o’t, 
Is only just to beg, 


and the narrator has tried the merits of that profession. People 
come to it. In a crowded street in London in the height of 
summer I heard some one address me. ‘I am a gentleman,’ he 
said, and his voice proved his case. He was a terrible spectacle ; 
a man of middle age too. How had he come thither? Drink 
and gambling, no doubt, had been his guides; and Circe had 
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touched him with her wand. ‘The Man Adrift’ has not, in his 
tales, fallen from any such heights, but educates himself under 
Billy, a tramp who has thus found a level. It is a melancholy 
book, but not so melancholy as the wail of the forgotten poets of 
Mr. Griswold’s Correspondence. 


# * 
% 


Intellectual labour has a drawback which becomes more 
apparent every day. Nobody can give to writers ‘security of 
tenure.’ In the newspapers one reads about several editors who 
have been ousted from their very uneasy chairs: and with a new 
editor, who knows not Joseph, several or all of the staff are apt 
to go forth into a world where they are likely to be unemployed, 
or inadequately employed. Moreover the present taste is for 
young writers, and very justly. The old become fogies ; long ago 
they have written themselves out, and exhausted their vivacity 
and their little stores of knowledge. The kind of editor who 
has worked his way up from the post of office-boy does not care 
for the journalistic results of a learned education, and the public 
is much of his mind. These are good reasons why educated 
young men should beware, more than ever, of drifting into 
either journalism or literature without some more regular pro- 
fession, or occupation, or source of income. They may be super- 
annuated at thirty-five, or the ‘ fashionable age’ may come to be 
fixed even earlier. Even novelists with a vogue must see that a 
vogue is often ephemeral. Above all, times unpropitious for the 
providers of mere luxuries are coming upon us: and books are 
the first luxuries which people cut down. The ‘softness’ of the 
penman’s ‘job’ attracts people; it is amusing, too, and offers a 
promise of notoriety, if not of fame. But it becomes less and less 
of a stable and permanent job: the recruit of to-day is a veteran 
(and often not ‘a useful veteran’) the day after to-morrow. 
Lawyers, doctors, dentists are not superannuated so rapidly. My 
sermon is accurate, but, like other sermons, will be unprofitable. 
Indeed, youth would not be youth if it reckoned up chances which 
seem remote, and acted, or abstained from action, on the caleu- 
lation. And age would hardly be age if it often agreed with 
Whyte Melville (as to his own novels) that ‘the tea is very weak 
now,’ or with Mr. Stevenson, that ‘the game is about played out.’ 
Novelists don’t perceive, though readers do, that they are 
‘authors of the same prolific novel which has appeared under so 
many different names.’ At present, too, there are many authors 
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of ‘the same prolific novel,’ for if one story succeeds numerous 
aspirants sit down to write, unanimously, the same novel at second 
hand. I wish the original authors, the good ones, had each as 
many hands as Briareus, for I cannot find a good story to take 
one’s thoughts away from unhappy themes. Miss Cholmondeley’s 
Red Pottage seems much more acceptable to the libraries than 
her earlier works, which I venture to think better works, and very 
good indeed. At this time of day her form of duel in which you 
draw lots to decide who shall shoot himself is not very credible. 
Nobody would dream of accepting such a challenge when he could 
insist on swords or pistols. The peg is too slight to carry the 
plot, in which one declines to believe. On the whole Red- 
gauntlet is the best novel I have read for months, and, of new 
ones, Mr. Egerton Castle’s excellent Young April, which I 
recommend warmly, though with diffidence, for tastes differ 
enormously. This is no mere imitation, but a living and delight- 
ful book, full of charm, poetry, adventure, and the April mood. 
How happy a man must be who can write such a work! 


a * 
~ 


To ladies who like ‘the really horrid’ in fiction I can recom- 
mend Mr. Hugh Frazer’s novel, The Splendid Porsenna. Mrs. 
Radcliffe was never more awful in her handling of an old Italian 
castle, and a sepulchre in which two lovers young are prema- 
turely interred. But, not to alarm the fair reader, they get out 
again: the husband ’twas that died. I am usually on the hus- 
band’s side; husbands have been harshly treated by novelists, but 
this one deserves his fate. The romance is really thrilling, though 
the illustrations may provoke a smile. 


* * 
* 


Writing of dreams in Longman’s for January, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson unjustly describes himself as a ‘ plain,’ and (perhaps, 
as far as this topic goes, less unjustly) as an ‘ ignorant person.’ 
A good deal has been written by the learned on sleep and dreams. 
If Mr. Hutchinson really is ignorant he may begin with Maury’s 
good and curious book, and with Karl du Prel’s Philosophy 
of, Mysticism, translated by Mr. Massey. Maury’s book does not 
even trench, as far as I remember, on anything ‘ superstitious,’ 
such as fulfilled dreams; and Du Prel’s work mainly deals, as far 
as dreams are concerned, with their dramatic character and their 
power of crumpling up time and space, There is the well known 
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ease of Maury himself. He was asleep, his mother watching him. 
Some curtain rod of his bed fell on his neck and he awoke in- 
stantly, as his mother saw. But before waking he had a long 
dream of the Reign of Terror: he was suspected, imprisoned, 
tried, convicted, and guillotined. All these scenes passed, and all 
were a drama invented, and staged, and acted by his dreaming 
mind, to account for the sensation of a blow on the neck—the 
blow which wakened him. This must have occupied a second or 
two, in waking time, but seemed to occupy several days in the 
dream. Many other instances and records of experiments are 
given by Du Prel, in whose metaphysics of the matter, of course, 
‘plain persons’ will take no interest. In the same way the 
Psychical Society has published quantities of dreams, but, as these 
(usually about trivial affairs) were fulfilled, the plain person will 
call them rank nonsense. One long dream of the events of a day 
is given. The events were unimportant, but were all correctly 
foreshadowed. The dreamer consulted a doctor, who said that 
there had been no dream at all, the patient was only suffering 
from the morbid sense of having done all these things before, in 
adream. The patient said that was otherwise plausible, but that 
he had told the dream to his wife before leaving home (Oxford) 
for London in the morning. 
ad 
* 

Mr. Hutchinson deals with seven of the most common kinds 
of dreams :—- 

1. Falling down a precipice. ‘No one has even yet been 
known to come to the bottom at all.’ This would be odd, if true, 
but it is not true. I always do ‘ come to the bottom.’ Probably 
this dream is due to some obscure sensations of indigestion. 

2. The dream that you fly. Here my emotions are peculiar 
and idiosyncratic. As I fly, or float, I think ‘Now here, before 
credible witnesses, is an indisputable case of what is called Levi- 
tation.’ This phenomenon is current in the Lives of the Saints 
(St. Theresa, St. Colette, St. Joseph of Cupertino), and in the 
Lives of Mediums, as Home, Stainton Moses, and the rest. The 
story occurs so constantly in religious ‘ revivals’ that I felt sure 
it must have been reported among the early Irvingites. And 
there I found it ; also in many witch trials. The common dream 
and the reported facts must be connected. Lord Elcho, about 
1760, was present at the process of canonising a saint (unnamed), 
and heard witnesses take oath that they had seen the saint fly 
about. Being interested in these oddities, my sleeping mind 
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recalls them when I dream of flying—as I happened to do a few 
days ago. In fact, my waking self is often pretty alert in dreams, 
so that I first suffer awful remorse for my crimes and then think 
‘I must have been insane when I did that murder,’ and then give 
myself up to the police and then waken entirely. 


~ * 
* 


This applies to 3, the dream of not being properly dressed. Of 
that the explanation may be that in fact we are not properly 
dressed, and while our dream takes us to a dance or a dinner, our 
waking self is dimly aware of our actual undressed condition. In 
this dream, too, I infer that I am insane, otherwise I must have 
attired myself more decorously. As to 4, being pursued by a 
beast, or some brute of a person, it is probably a revival of the 
irrational fears of childhood. I am not personally acquainted with 
5, attraction to danger. As for 6, a darling wish gratified, it is 
too common, We meet those whom we shall never meet on 
earth, or never as we above all things desire to meet them, the 
dead or the estranged. This painful dream, sung of by Scott in 
The Lady of the Lake, only reflects our waking thoughts. The 
dream of a journey (7) is one of our professional nightmares ; we 
cannot pack our trunks, as the preacher cannot find his sermon 
or the editor his ‘ copy.’ 

a 

The dreams which we remember occur, as a rule, just before 
waking, and are mixed up with the common sense of the waking 
intellect. The dreams of deep sleep are usually forgotten, but 
they did occur, for a waking person present hears the words of the 
sleep-talker. He remembers nothing of what he said next day, 
but he undeniably dreamed. I think I have somewhere told a case 
in which a wife heard her husband’s remarks in his sleep, held a 
conversation with him, and was informed by him of curious facts 
about one John Methuen (unknown to both), which facts they found 
next day in the newspaper. The lady herself told me the story, 
and, however we explain it, certainly her husband had a vivid 
dream, though next morning he was certain that his sleep had 
been dreamless. Mr. Hutchinson says, ‘It is essential to realise 
that dreams have, properly speaking, no being unless they can be 
remembered when we awake. Without this a dream cannot be 
said to have occurred in any sense that is, humanly speaking, 
intelligible.’ But, where a waking looker-on and listener hears 
the words of the sleeper, then we are certain that a dream has 
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occurred, and sometimes the words declare the exact nature of the 
dream, though the dreamer has lost all knowledge of it and can- 
uot remember it, even when the observer (as in the case of John 
Methuen) tells him what he has said. 


* aa 
+. 


As to remembering in the morning what we could not repeat 
by rote at night, this seems due merely to the refreshment of 
the brain by sleep. In the same way we might explain Scott’s 
account of his solution, on waking, of problems in his novels which 
he could not work out the night before. Miss Charlotte Bronté 
has confessed to a similar experience. Mathematicians and 
musicians have actually written out problems and music in a state 
of somnambulism. A lady tells me that when at school she could 
not do some task, and dreamed that her brother did it for her. 
Next morning she found the task written out in her brother's 
hand! She must have done it herself in her sleep. 


» * 
* 


Most dreams are easy to explain; they are mere broken 
shadows of waking ideas, or are caused by some external incident, 
which the dream accounts for, or by some internal physical process 
of digestion. Mr. Leland tells how, on a visit to a place near the 
Eildon Hills, he thrice dreamed with vivid and haunting distinct- 
ness of the Fairy Queen. He had naturally been thinking of her 
adventure with Thomas the Rhymer, beneath the Eildon Tree. 
Occasionally things go deeper and are more perplexing. But 
there is an abundance of scientific literature on dreams, and of 
records of experiments made in stimulating dreams by external 
influences. It is thus hardly true, as Mr. Hutchinson seems to 
think, that ‘no learned man has taken in hand the business of 
collating dreams.’ It is hardly correct to say that ‘no learned 
man’ who has ‘curious knowledge of the dreams of the ancients 
and of people of strange countries’ will ‘ collate’ them. In Mr. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture there is collation enough, and in Mr. Im 
Thurn’s Indians of British Guiana, and there are treatises on 
the dreams of healing, dreamed by patients in the Temples of 
Aesculapius. Dreams, it is acknowledged, occasionally give the 
first warning of diseases, later obviously developed. Much that 
Mr. Hutchinson wants to see done is done already, and is readily 
accessible. I have no bibliography of the subject, but the books 
already mentioned, Maury’s and Du Prel’s, contain references 
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enough for the needs of any curious person. Also there is the 
treatise by Aristotle, and there is Mr. Wallace’s translation of 
Hegel’s Philosophie des Geistes. The plain man has materials 
enough ready to hand if the plain man wants ‘to go into these 
things a good deal.’ But I am far from blaming him if his 
desires are much more limited. 


* * 
* 


There is an odd story which may be explained by a forgotten 
dream. My friend Mr. A , M.P., had a lady staying in his 
country house who lost a pearl out of a ring. Search was made 
in vain. Six weeks later the lady again visited Castle A 
arriving just in time for dinner. Next morning Mr. A , while 
dressing, said to Mrs. A , ‘Did you or Miss B take up 
that pearl from the place where I told you I had put it?’ * You 
never mentioned it,’ said Mrs. A ‘Oh, yes, I told both of 
you. I found it in a crevice of my bureau and laid it on a book.’ 
Mrs. A consulted Miss B She, too, had been told 
nothing about the pearl by Mr. A Mr. A—— dressed 
hastily and looked in his study for the pearl. It was not where 
he had laid it, but it was in the crevice of the bureau where he 
had originally found it! Probably he had unconsciously noticed 
it and then had dreamed that he found it, placed it on the book, 
and told the ladies. But, in fact, he had not placed it on the 
book and told the ladies, nor could he remember having dreamed 
anything on the subject. 








, 























* * 
* 


I fear most of us would be plucked in a school paper on 
General Intelligence which has been sent me. Here it is :— 


Il. 


1. How and when did the following become famous in British 
History :—Admiral Byng; Dr. Brydone; Robert Ket; 
Tantia Topee; Ralph Flambard ; Captain Porteous ; 
Sarah Jennings ; Elizabeth Woodville 

u. Draw a Globe; marking the five climatal zones, and 
explaining their lumits. 

1. Give the Authors of the following—Prometheus Vinctus ; 
Lamia; Enoch Arden; Guesses at Trath; Robinson 
Crusoe; Lycidas ; Silas Marner; Alice in Wonderland ; 

2... -Esmond; Tom Brown’s Schooldays. ©©..°. -.--. 02-0 
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Iv. What are, approximately, the length and breadth of the 
Pyrenees? How do these mountains affect communi- 
cation between France and Spain? 

v. There are in the British Empire two or more towns bear- 
ing the following names; locate them :—Halifaz ; 
Wellington ; York; Yarmouth ; Dartmouth ; Kingston ; 
Queenstown; Aberdeen. 

vi. What different kinds of clouds are there? How do the 
clouds get their colouring ? 

vil. Define ‘ centre of gravity. How may the centre of gravity 
of a thin triangular plate be found expervmentally ? 

vill, Explain the following phrases :— 
(a) To bury the hatchet. 
(b) To draw the long bow. 
(c) To cross the Rubicon. 
(d) To burn one’s boats. 
(e) To catch a Tartar. 
(f) To join the majority. 

, (g) To wear the willow. 

(h) To wield the willow. 

ix, Write an essay on— 

American Sensitiveness ; 
or 
Some English Verses on 
Apple Blossoms, 


* * 
* 


I mark the things that floor me in italics. Nor can I do an 
essay on ‘ American Sensitiveness,’ because of the invidiousness 
of the topic. As toa poem on Apple Blossoms, ‘ what wil! you 
give me for it ?’ as Dr. Holmes frankly asked Mr. Griswold ? 


* * 
* 


Writing last month about Des Cartes’s theory that animals are 
Machines, and Professor Huxley’s exposition of that doctrine, I 
tried to show that what is called ‘reflex action’ in man is often 
not mechanical, but the result of conscious will and purpose. A 
case chosen by Des Cartes and Mr. Huxley, the throwing forward, 
or back, of the hands in the moment of a fall, seemed to me to be 
far from merely mechanical. A friend writes on this matter that 
the throwing forward of the hands is ‘ precisely what a fox-hunter 
learns not to do, because he knows (and is taught)-that it is 
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better to crush a hat or bruise a shoulder than to break or dislo- 
cate an arm. A dozen flying falls is a fair allowance for one 
season, but not enough to cause the shoulder attitude in falling 
to be the result of reflex action. It is acquired skill; the swift, 
imperious mind acting on docile muscles ... Well I know and 
remember the aerial crouching in order to fall like a ball.’ 


Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found. 


With practice this resistance to the first impulse, that of throw- 
ing the hands forward, would become stereotyped, and (in appear- 
ance) automatic, like the working of a machine, but it would 
really be intentional for all that. Des Cartes argued that ‘the 
animal spirits’ directed these rapid actions, ‘without the inter- 
vention of the soul ’—soul, apparently, meaning conscious pur- 
pose. But the consciousness and the purpose are really there all 
the same, though perhaps disregarded. I remember losing my 
way in the Temple in a dense fog. I felt myself falling and used 
the little equilibrium I had left to jump as far as possible, into 
what I did not know. I found myself on my feet at the bottom 
of a stone staircase instead of falling on my face. One could not 


well have had less time in which to conceive and execute a pur- 
pose, but it was time enough. And so in actions that appear 
mechanical ; they are intentionally executed, even if our intention 
remains unnoticed by ourselves. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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